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FURTHER EDUCATION 
Editorial 


Happiness is a by-product of single-minded activity: beauty is the 
spark that flies from the wheel of life as it turns, and “pleasures are 
like poppies spread, you seize the flower, the bloom is shed’’. The 
finest achievements of education are not so very different. The social 
climate of a university means more than its lectures. People learn 
about civic virtue and social morality not so much by reading about 
these things or by listening to talks round, of, and about them, but 
by absorbing—sometimes unconscious] y—the characteristic qualities 
of the particular society in which they live. 

It is one of the weaknesses in the structure of further education 
that the opportunities for creating an adequate social climate among 
groups of young people are so few. Mr. R. S. Miles, in his article on 
the Bournville Day Continuation College in our last issue, indicated 
some of the difficulties which that county college prototype has in 
doing just that very thing. 

The conditions in the primary schools of this country were recently 
described as abominable by a chief education officer. Lack of 
accommodation and shortage of staff make it very nearly impossible 
for teachers to create in the s hools conditions in which real social 
education can be effectively carried on. Perhaps few will disagree 
with the recent N.U.T. resolution that the immediate crying need 
in education is the reduction in the size of classes in the primary 
scheols. And yet it is impossible to advance in one sector of the front 
only; in education there is so much to be done that to suggest a policy 
of “one thing at a time”’ is very near futility. Children keep growing 
up. Those now leaving school need continued education as well as 
further instruction 

It is good, therefore, to read of such enterprises as that which the 
Oxfordshire authorities are starting up at Thame by opening a 
college for rural arts and crafts, where all courses are residential, 
whether they are twelve-month courses or eight-week courses taken 
as part of the terms of apprenticeship. There is every sign that the 
courses at this new institution will be, if not severely, at least strongly 
practical. They will produce, no doubt, capable agricultural engin- 
eers and mechanics, efficient blacksmiths and welders, and skilled 
vehicle-builders and wheelwnehts. Or if that is claiming too much 
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even for the one-year courses, at least there will be laid th: 
tions of capability, efficiency and skill in these various tra 
there is much more to it than this. An important thing 
courses is that they are residential. This means that those 

will, before they enter employment, have the enriching experi 
of living a corporate life, in many respects the kind of life whic! 
these days has been possible only for those on whose parent 
had smiled. In that corporate society they will be learning mu 
more than the techniques of wood and metal work; they 
learning something of the technique of living. That will 
important by-product. 

We have long outgrown the snobbery which regarded the neat 
Latin quotation as superior to straightforward English; it is not 
quite so generally accepted that welding and carpentry or any other 
trade can be the subject matter of a liberal education. Many a Latin 
scholar has been illiberal of mind; many a Shakespearean scholar has 
developed into a mere picker-up of pedantic trifles; many a poct- 
aster has been shown up as bogus; many a scientist has dissected so 
many sunbeams with so many filters and prisms that he has been 
unable for ever after to see the wide refulgence of a summer noon 


It is not the subject-matter which is important in education 


The subject-matter is for instruction; the attitude towards the 
subject-matter, and the life of which it is part, is the concern of 
education. ¥ 

A recent contributor to the Oxbridge v. Redbrick controversy 
wrote: “The essential difference between Oxbridge and Redbrick is 
that the former is a society or group of societies which expect and 
return the allegiance of their members from the time they are ad- 
mitted as freshmen for the rest of their lives. Redbrick hands you its 
parchment and shows you the door.’ That may be generous to the 
older universities in their present overcrowded state, and harsh on 
Redbrick, which has certainly not neglected halls of residence. But 
the principle involved is an important one for further education. 
The part-time day course can work wonders in the way of instruc- 
tion; one cannot so confidently claim that it does so in the way of 
education. Yet, limited though the opportunities are for social 
education outside the residential courses, something can be 
give the part-time day student the feeling of belonging to the 
which he attends. In his article in this issue, Dr. Venables gives 
account of the methods adopted at the Royal Technical ‘ 
Salford, to achieve this aim. In the rush for technical instruction 
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diplomas and certificates it is easy to fall into the way of thinking 
that instruction is education. It is not, and never can be; nor can 
education for social living be carried on in an institution which 
does not give its members the feeling of belonging to a corporate 


society. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG WORKER 


Frox August 12th to August 18th this year the third “Young 
Worker’”’ conference will be held at Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
main subject will be “The Young Worker in the Job—Initial and 
Continuing Education’’. Application forms are to be had from the 
Director, Department of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford 
The following report on previous conferences and pre-view of this 
has been written by Dr. A. G. Beverstock: 

Che last decade has seen a remarkable increase in the effort being 
made to meet the personal, social, and educational needs of young 
persons during the important stage of their transition from school 
to work and during the early years of their occupational life. So 
many organizations are concerned in this that the need for taking 
a co-ordinated view of the situation became apparent in many 
quarters. The Oxford Department of Education supported by the 
King George’s Jubilee Trust met this need by convening an initial 
conference in 1948 to discuss the education of the young worker in 
all its aspects. It was found possible to work on five main themes 
county colleges, leisure time activities, education in and through the 
job, recruitment and training of personnel, administration and co- 
ordination. The report on this conference, although containing much 
which has a direct bearing on present developments within the 
industrial education and training field, nevertheless showed how 
scanty was reliable information and how difficult it was to see what 
was in fact happening in this wide field 

The need for a second conference was realized and in 1949 repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession, central and local government, 
industry and commerce, religious and voluntary organizations met 
to discuss the more particular theme of vocational guidance. Present 
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guidance techniques, the working of the Youth Employment Service, 
the qualifications and status of the vocational guidance worker, the 
attitude of the young worker himself, the effect of national servi 
the reception into work, and job-analysis were among the topics 
occupying the attention of the commissions. In addition, time was 
devoted to a discussion of the type of research which seemed desir- 
able in this field, such as an investigation into the attitudes towards 
employment engendered by different types of secondary education, 
the success of present systems of vocational guidance, the diagnosi 
of occupational interests, the value of induction courses and their 
probable effects upon wastage and the reasons for young persons 
changing their employment in the early years. 

Throughout the conference every effort was made to view 
the situation in the mght perspective; the particular difficulties 
of the small firm were not forgotten nor the needs of rival 
industries. 

There is little doubt that this conference, almost international in 
representation, made a substantial contribution to thought in the 
further education field. The prevailing enthusiasm may be judged 
by the unanimous desire of those present to hold a third conference 
this year. The main subject will be: The Young Worker in the Job 
Initial and Continuing Education. 

The aims of further education naturally form the first principal 
subject for investigation. The thesis of further education conceived 
as a continuing process assisting adjustment to a new life, in which 
earning a living in specific circumstances is a dominant interest and 
the demands of citizenship are first experienced, will be presented. 
The needs of the young worker as an individual, a wage earner and 
a member of socicty will be discussed. 

This logical approach will be followed by an analysis of the actual 
content of further education. Viewed in the broadc.t sense this can 
be classified into reception and adjustment to employment, the 
methods and subject matter of technical college courses and modern 
views on apprent eships. 

Thirdly, commissions will be asked to discuss the role of the 
various agencies concerned and this should evoke opinion of 
nificant importance. The respective functions of the trade union, 
home, youth clubs, colleges, churches and voluntary organizations, 


radio, cinema, press, museums, art galleries, and public libraries 
will all be reviewed. 


Si 


Finally, attention will be given to the attitude of management, 
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the qualifications and status of industrial training personnel, con- 
sultation and conciliation machinery, and relevant social research. 
As with the two previous conferences the subject-matter, although 
self-contained, is of sufficient diversity to appeal to a wide field of 
interest. 
Nore. The Reports of the 1948 and 1949 conferences are published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


WAKEFIELD Scueme oF FurtuHer EDUCATION 


The following is a summary of the Scheme for Further Education 
in the county borough of Wakefield. 

The Authority propose to develop over a long period a Central 
College of Further Education on a site of 5-8 acres which has been 
reserved for this purpose within the Central area. The College may 
house the School of Art, the Technical College, and the County 
College, each with separate principals and identities, but with 
sufficient flexibility in building layout and organization to admit of 
appreciable intergrouping of students and of common use of stafl 
and accommodation when these appear either necessary or desirable 
It may also prove desirable to attach to this College the Youth 
Employment Bureau and Youth Headquarters. It will contain 
amenities which should make it a civic centre for adult social and 
recreative purposes. 

Meanwhile, certain short-term measures are being adopted to 
relieve the present premises of the School of Art and the Technical 
College from the pressure arising from the rapid increase of students 
who come from a large catchment area in the West Riding in addi- 
tion to the city. Three additional buildings have already been 
purchased and are being adapted—and 15 acres of land in close 
proximity to the institutions are being tipped, soiled and levelled for 
playing field purposes. It is proposed to transfer the Technical 
Secondary School which is at present housed in these premises to the 
Thornes House Grammar School and form there a bilateral second- 
ary school. 

Negotiations are in progress to establish numerous advisory 
committees in connection with these two further institutions 

The Authority estimate that very approximately 12 per cent. of 
County College students will qualify for courses which demand such 
specialized instruction and equipment that they will have to attend 
the School of Art and the Technical College: 142 per cent will 
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qualify for preparatory vocational work at the County College; 
leaving 75 per cent. requiring instruction in general and cultura! 
subjects at the County College. Permanent average attendance at 
the County College should be in the neighbourhood of 496 students 
per day—including those from certain areas of the West Riding for 
whom the city has accepted responsibility. Total maintenance cos 
(including staffing) have been estimated at {80 per place 

The city falls into seven neighbourhood units. It is intended to 
develop in cach unit evening institutes or branch schools which will 
“feed”’ the central institutions. They will probably be housed 
eventually in the secondary schools which are envisaged for each 
neighbourhood unit in the Authority’s Development Plan 

The Authority are prepared to consider assisting financi 
building and maintenance of a community centre in each neigh- 
nourhood unit, provided they are satisfied that local enthusiasm and 
interest are active and will be maintained. As evidence of this, they 
expect that there shall exist a strong executive committee representa- 
tive of a community association which 1s co-extensive with the unit 
and of the many different adult and youth organizations in the 
unit which can be expected to use the Centre. Local interest 
is also expected to show itself in appreciable financial 
The plans for one centre were well advanced when Circul 
was issued 


Existing facilities for young persons are considered comprehensive, 


and the Authority anticipate that the immediate future will be one 
merely of consolidation and extension of these facilities. The Author- 
ity are of the opinion that such provision should continue to 
carried on by voluntary organizations, and do not propose to prov 
and maintain youth clubs themselves unless the neces 
Certain factors will be taken into consideration when « ider 
individual applications for financial assistance towards erecting, 
purchasing, or renting accommodation. For example, in areas wher« 
the overall educational requirements are appreciable, the Authority 
may not support schemes involving new sites and buildi: wher 
the organization could become an integra], though insulated. part 
of an ecxisting of proposed youth centre, community 

school. Also, before disposing of any property which 
redundant, especially under the Primary and Secondary D 

ment Plan, the Authority will consider its possible use for you 

adult purposes. It will not usually be possible for the At 


consider applications from youth organizations whose par 
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have recently disposed of redundant property which would have 
served their purpose. 

The Authority also consider that, as far as possible, adult pro- 
vision should continue to be in the hands of independent voluntary 
organizations. They understand, however, that a measure of guid- 
ance and assistance would be welcomed by these bodies and therefore 
propose to establish an Adult Advisory Committee in order to 
ascertain the extent and nature of these requirements. While the 
Authority are prepared, if called upon, to develop facilities similar to 
those existing for youth organizations, they feel that adults should be 
asked to make greater percentage financial contributions than are 
asked of youth organizations. 

In the section devoted to training courses, there is an interesting 
account of the Authority’s experimental training course for teachers, 
which is known as ‘““The Forum’’. 


ComMENT INVITED 


In the article on Furniture Design the authors comment on the 
great number of new and not always improved designs in furniture 
which has followed the removing of restrictions last year. In a dis- 
cussion on “Simplification in Industry”’ at a sectional meeting of the 
British Institute of Management, a representative from the furniture 


industry said that three years ago one department in his company 


handled 300 parts a weck, while now it handles 700 parts a wee k, 
even though its output is down by one-third. A speaker from the 
textile trade said that before the war his firm had 10,000 looms 
making about 300 types of fabric. They made 200-250 types of sheets 
for bedding when a dozen types would have met all needs. Another 
speaker said: “Industry is failing to use the grand opportunities 
provided by wartime restrictions on inefficiency in the making of a 
wide variety of manufactured goods.’ During the war, his firm had 
a limited range of 3,000 types of fittings. A few months ago, they 
found that they had ,,000 standard types and ,, 000 non-standard 

Comments are invited—particularly from art and technical 


and design departments in industry 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN OPERA 


A Summer School in Opera for Amateurs 1s being organized by 
the Advisory Committee on Amateur Opera at Wimpole Park, neat 
Cambridge, from July 26th to August 3rd. Lectures will cover all 
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aspects of production and presentation. Further particulars are to 
be had from The Secretary, The Advisory Committee on Amateur 
Opera, c/o National Council of Social Service (Inc.), 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


A Coiiece or Rurar Crarts 
A College of Rural Crafts, to which reference is made in the 

editorial, has just been established by the Oxfordshire Education 
Committee near Thame. The building stands in its own grounds of 
¢ acres and has a range of well-equipped workshops, laboratories, 
drawing offices, and lecture-rooms. In the residential section of the 
college there are quict rooms and a library, in addition to the usual 
dormitory and common-room accommodation. The courses at the 
college are of two kinds, of twelve months duration or of cight weeks: 
all are residential. These courses are chiefly intended to prepare 
students for entering into the Agricultural Maintenance Services 
«AS 

1) Agricultural engineers and mechanics 

2) Blacksmiths, welders, and implement engineers 

3) Vehicle-builders and wheelwrights. 


In their prospectus the committee very wisely state that the 
students’ outlook to begin with is likely to be severely pract 
utilitarian, so that the course will be very definitely weighted o1 
side of the practical work. Subjects of general education whi 
also included in the syllabus—namely English, history, ge 
and arithmetic, will be in one way or another linked w 
practical work, as, for example, in the English class the studer 
be encouraged to read books with some bearing on the party 
branch of study they are following in the practical course, whil 
geography class will touch on such topics as the growth a 
bution of timber and of various building materials. The 
Research Station at Princes Risborough is within very « 
Thame, and students from the College, particularly tho 
vehicle builders’ and wheelwrichts’ courses, will be abl 
ment their college studies by visiting it. 

One of the difhcul in further education ts to get bo 


who are leaving hool to take a ivantage of such opport 1] 


this College offers to them. Pupils who would benefit great 


course such as this may never hear ol its cxistence, 


other hand many who do hear of it do so in such a ¢ 
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that they hardly for a moment think that the opportunity is one 
which they themselves might very easily take: It is to be hoped that 
headmasters in schools make a real effort to bring it home to the 
pupils that opportunities such as this do exist and may be the very 
thing that suits them best. 

Admission to this college is not limited to pupils from Oxfordshire, 
nor are the courses limited to pupils from secondary schools; pupils 
from all-age primary schools and boys already employed in smithies, 
engineering workshops, or agriculture may also be accepted if 
they satisfy the examiners in arithmetic and English and are 
accepted by the interviewing panel at the College. The address 
of the College is Rycotewood College of Rural Crafts, Thame, 
Oxfordshire. 


County Cortitece PrRorTrorype 


The article “County College Prototype’’ which appeared in the 
March—May, 1950, issue, gave on p.227, a teacher-student ratio of 
1-124. This may be misleading unless it is remembered that a 
teacher is on duty 5$ hours daily, 27} weekly, while the College 
has a teaching time of 7} hours daily, 374 weekly. If this is taken 
into account, the ratio becomes 1—18 and, if the actual teaching 
hours of the staff are taken into account, roughly 224 weekly, the 
figures become 1~—21. When smaller classes in practical subjects are 


allowed for, numbers in classes of the more formal subjects are 


often more than 25. Thus the apparent favourable position enjoyed 
by teachers in the College by comparison with those in secondary 
modern and primary schools is not quite what it might seem. The 
L.C.C. has, I believe, a formula of one member of staff to every 
400 student hours and thus a County College with 2,000 student 


would have a stafl of 57 3. 








H. C. Dent 
GROWING UP IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Qn a recent visit to the British Zone of Germany I was twice asked 
to speak about educational problems in Great Britain. On each 
occasion I felt bound to begin with an apology for mentioning them, 
because anyone possessing even the most superficial knowledge of 
conditions in Western Germany to-day must realize that compared 
with the problems which the education authorities and the 
of that country have to face ours are slight almost to the | 
insignificance 
It is easy enough, of course, to say: “Well, they’ ve only the: 
to blame for it.’’ But that line of argument helps no one, a 
partially valid. It is rather less valid in respect of educati 
most other aspects of the national life in the Federal 
Many, perhaps most, of the finest men and women now 
igainst well-nigh insuperable difficulties to recreate th 
educational system spent the war in concentration camy 
or in poverty-stricken obscurity. And the argument has m 
at all in respect of the millions of boys and girls under tl 
“ay, twenty-one who ; now growing up in Western G 
The oldest among them were but ten when the war broke 
I do not suggest that all these young people are in a | 
Phat would be far from the truth. | remember vividly 
through Bavaria, Wurthemberg, Baden and Hess last W] 
perfect spring weather, and seeing them in their thou 
in shirt and shorts to week-end bivouacs. All night long 
fires twinkled on the banks of the Rhine, the Main and 
and almost all night long thew camp-fire songs 
pleasantly across the softly-moving waters 
l never iw an unhappy looking young 
thousands. But on at same trip my con 
the sound of gay conversation and laugh 
a bench in a} c garden at Heidelberg 
bovs. For 
guage of the 
story behind the 
1 mijict { 


her and he 
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starve in Western Germany before the currency reform in 1948), 
and had thereupon formed a “‘league’’ to support her out of their 
earnings. They had done so for months, and were unhesitatingly 
prepared to go on doing so for as long as necessary. 

There are scores of thousands of such stories hidden just below the 
surface in Western Germany. There is also much overt distress. In 
worst case are the refugees. With a total population of 42 millions 
Western Germany has to-day 74 million registered refugees, and no 
one knows quite how many unregistered ones . . . probably at least 
a million. And every day the numbers are swelled by the ceaseless 
one-way trek across the “Green Frontier’’ from the Eastern Zone. 
Conservative estimates put the flow at five to six thousand a weck. As 
a result parts of Western Germany are crowded almost beyond 
endurance. In Schleswig-Holstein the refugees form about half the 
total population, in Niedersachsen over 30 per cent 

Ihe most rapid revival of industry and agriculture could hardly 
cope with such increases in the population. The shadow of unemploy- 
ment hangs over everyone; and most darkly of all does it overhang 
the young. A large proportion of the refugees are between the ages 
of ten and twenty-one, and as the birthrate rose in Nazi Germany 
as rapidly as it did in England, the young among the native in- 


habitants of Western Germany are also disproportionately numerous. 
In Niedersachsen in 1948, 91,524 children left school; by the end of 
June, 1949, the Ministry of Labour had found employment for only 
42,841—fewer than half. This Land estimates that, provided the 
general position grows no worse (and everyone who has read the 
newspapers knows that recently it has deteriorated), it will have 
over 400,000 unemployed juveniles by 1954—in a total population 


of 6} millions. Schleswig-Holstein, an almost wholly agricultural 
country, with 2} million inhabitants, reckons that by the same time 
it will have over 100,000 unemployed boys. Bavaria and Wirthem- 
berg, in the American Zone, have to-day 65,000 and 20,000 un- 
employed juveniles respectively. Even Hamburg, a relatively 
prosperous city which has been officially closed to refugees since 
1947, has 4,000. On February oth last Professor Erik Noéeting, 
Minister for Economic Affairs in North-Rhine Westphalia, stated in 
the Federal Parliament that there were at that date 510,000 young 
people between fourteen and eighteen without work. 

What is being done to help this great and growing army of young 
people without work and with little prospect of work? Pitifully 


little, though the responsible German authorities are doing what 
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they can. The Lend Ministries of Labour. in collaboratio: 
Youth Welfare authorities, have introduced a number of 
measures. In Niedersachsen there are upwards of fifty 
young people, housing from 3,000 to 4,000. Most of the 
provide some form of training for employment. The ot! 
are operating similar schemes. In some places Youth R« 
schemes, financed by one Land government and assisted 
ways by the trade umons and voluntary welfare orga: 
provide paid work, usually manual, to groups of your 
placed under the care of adult leaders. In Hamburg and S 
Holstein the leaving age from the clementary school ha 
to filteen—a measure which, however beneficial in 1 
only delays the evil day. 

Many employers are not over-helpful. Especially wl 
Niece rs.‘ hse fn the law demands rest-peniod and t) 
continued education for young people, they tend to 
number of apprenticeships, to employ casual labour or 
basis, or girls instead of bovs rather than commit themsel\ 
on boys to train up as skilled workers 

What do the young people themselves think and do 
matter? Any answer | attempt to give must be highly 
all | would claim in support of what I say here is that d 
course of five bref visits to the Western Zones and Ber 
November, 1947 (three of them, totalling over a month 
asked everyone, Brtussh and German, who, | thought 
formed a reliable opinion, and I| talked with some hundre: 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty-two 
small group of highly intelligent youngsters for several ho 
on several occasions 

Making the broadest generalization, one 
Western Germany into three gro 


ips of unequal 
by far the largest, consists of the heedle nd the 
they can be reasonably sure 

agricultural di 

as youth anywi 

to many of the 

with hostility 


area work |! A ) t ‘ vel 


and here again you find vor 


A ‘ 
ik 


where, cst 
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literally thousands who are just scratching a living anyhow, legally 
or illegally or both by turns, and who are many of them npe for any 
mischief that may present itself. It is this large group which is throwing 
up the increasing host of juvenile delinquents—and it is significant 
that the proportion of youthful offenders among the native popula- 
tions is larger than that among the refugees. It is this large group 
which would fall an easy prey to any specious agitator. 

On the fringe of this group, and in most desperate case of all, are 
the “vagrant youth’’. In every Land there is an unknown number of 
young people who just wander about, having no home and no desire 
to settle in one place or to take up steady work. They are bitter, 
cynical, and predatory. Though their numbers have undoubtedly 
largely decreased since currency reform, and despite the efforts made 
by both German and Allied authorities to track them down and 
reclaim them, they are probably still 20,000 strong. 


Phe second group of German youth, like all centre groups, shades 
off at each end into the first and third respectively. In this group 
| would place all those boys and girls who have been influenced, 
however slightly, by membership of a youth organization. I am not 
competent to explain the exceedingly complicated structure of the 
voluntary youth organizations in Germany, but they may be grouped 


into three categories: religious, political, and—much the smallest 
group—non-political and non-sectarian. The influence of a political 
youth organization upon a boy (they are mostly for boys) may or may 


not be desirable, but at any rate it wakens his mind to the existence of 


political and social problems, and unless he accepts wholly uncritically 
the “‘party line’’ his leader is inculcating he may be ready to listen to 
other points of view. He can get the opportunity to do this in one of the 
comparatively rare) non-sectarian and non-religious clubs, many of 
which in the British Zone are sponsored and run under joint Anglo- 
German auspices. 


Many people regard these clubs as a most valuable means for 


aiding German boys and girls to dig themselves out of the state of 


ignorance and bewilderment in which they find themselves. But this 
work need not be confined to the few clubs which stand outside the 
religious bodies and the political parties; indeed, it must not be, for 
that would mean restriction of its influence to the very few. Happily, 
ever since 1946 eflorts have been made in the wider field of co- 
operation between the existing youth organizations. In May of that 
year a Training Centre for youth leaders was set up at Viotho in 
Westphalia by joint action of the British Education Branch and the 
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German Youth authorities. It began with practical tram 
for youth leaders and conferences between leading pers 
the various spheres of youth work, and has since broadens 
become an international clearing house for ideas— run, 
by an international board of governors. A striking result 
work over three years was the setting up last summer 
German Standing Consulting Conference for Youth Ed 
Youth Welfare, representative of all organization 
tary, polucal and non-political, religious and nor 
one who knows how fiercely exclusive and mutuall 
youth organizations have tended to be in the past 
too MANY Case will realize the sgnmihicance of this 
The third of my groupings of German youth consists 


the thoughtful minority ’ In many respects these 


greatest problem of all. They are highly intelligent and 


the experiences through which they have passed, intell 


more mature than thew years. Spiritually, many of ther 
much in advance of Lnglish boys and girls of the same 
on a different planc. | shall never forget the occasion 
German boys, both aged nineteen, with whom I had had 
vVersatvions in Geermany, came to see me a teow months : 
were on a visit to England. “Why is it,”’ asked one of the 
as s00n as they had got into my ofhece that l cant 
of your Lnglish boys and girls?’ 1 had no answe1 
| was further nos ised when he added: “I can s 
im them: is al they do not think or teel? 

| hastened to assure them that it was not, and tried 
so far as | unde id it) the difference between the Ene! 
German mind x more I meet Germans the more |! 
vineed that untal h side thoroughly appreciates the 
diflere: n each othe mental make-up A 
relations, howe’ superficially pleasant, will never get 
firm bass hus ss particularly important with th 
despite the penetration often ascribed to them by theu 
to be casily satushed with superficial impressions. | c 
always rather frizhtened when | am told (as | not infre 
that parties of English and German boys and girl 
wondertul we r week-cnd—together and been 
how al hey al Nothing could be further 

mentors it Ai 
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‘The English’, said General Sir Brian Robertson in Hamburg 
recently, ‘are slow to wrath and slow to make friends, and those who 
extract the best from them are those who deal with them naturally 
and speak with them plainly. The German people have almost the 
opposite characteristics; they are highly imaginative, and tend to be 
sentimental and intense. It is important to appreciate this basic 
diflerence in national character in considering the development of 
friendship between the two peoples. . . . A conscious effort will be 
required from both sides and a substantial contribution will be 
demanded from each before real mutual friendship can be estab- 
lished “ 

General Robertson was on that occasion particularly concerned to 
point out that eflort must come from the German as well as the 
British side. There is no doubt that such of the able German young- 
sters as | have talked with are trying desperately to make that effort; 
but in many cases they feel themselves up against a blank wall. They do 
not know, and so they cannot understand. They want to learn all about 
democracy, but they have never seen it in action. Most of all they want 
to understand the Briush—or the American—way of life, because they 
feel it holds the secret to an easy mastery of the art of living which 
they admire profoundly but are completely unable to imitate. They 
are obsessed with a terrible sense of inferiority, heightened by the 
fact that they feel themselves in some respects especially in the 
power of abstract thought—superior to British people whom they 
mect. 


Most of all they are weighed down by a crushing sense of helpless- 


ness. ‘‘What can we do?” they ask. *‘We are so few among so many 
And so they tend to retreat into one or other form of escapism. Most 
are aiming to go to the university (if they are not already there 
despite the fact that the universities are already appallingly over- 
crowded and the queue of applicants far outnumbers the places 
available. Having got to the university, they will study to qualify 
themselves to enter professions that are equally overcrowded; in 
parucular, medicine. Meanwhile, they consume their mental and 
emotional energy in prolonged discussions which grow ever more 
philosophical and abstract as the hours go by. And, in common with 
their elders, they tend to find in this philosophizing a substitute for 
action. They are perfectly well aware that this is a fundamental 
error, but they seem incapable of avoiding it. 

Now these voung people, this ‘thoughtful minority’’, are going to 
be the le of Western Germany within a few years—not only of it 
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political destiny but also of its culture. (In fact, they m 
political power to escape into the hands of second and 
demagogues, for they are nauseated with what they consider to be 
the triviality and the selfish dishonesty of politics.) They hold within 
themselves the possibility of a magnificent German renascence; they 
could lead their fellow-countrymen into a genuinely democrati 
way of life which—although, as Dr. Adenauer said recently, 
slightly different from any other kind of democracy—-would make 
a profoundly valuable contribution to the health of Western Europe 
Or they could lead their countrymen to another, more frightful 
débacle. 

What can be done to help them? No attempt at a comprehensive 
answer can be made in a short article, even if I were competent to 
make it. But there is one very simple thing that we all of us can do 
give support to those agencies which are bringing parties of these 
young people over to England for visits of some duration. It 1s 
impossible to exaggerate the therapeutic value to these youngsters 
as to so many of their elders) of living, even for a few weeks only, in 


a country where they feel life to be stable and secure, among people 


who are not for ever (if ever!) beating their brains out against 
torturing abstractions, among people who just quictly get on with 


a 


the job and refuse to be panicked by difficulties, obstacles, or the 
mournful prophesyings of Cassandras. Our tendency to refuse to 
look far ahead and our invincible preference for getting on with the 
job immediately at hand are of the utmost help and solace to young 
people whose besetting weakness 1s temptation to think too far ahead 
and to argue at any length about tasks rather than do then 

This article is no sentimental plea deriving from the Englishman’s 
well-known predilection for making his late enemies his best 
friends. | have not forgotten one iota of the horror Germany 
upon Europe and the world. But it is a plea for young people 
were not responsible for that horror, and who are anxious, ! 
to avoid a repetition of it but to atone for it by making a he: 
creative contribution to the future of civilization. It is also 
think this must be emphasized—a warning; if we neglect 
young people they may, like their elders, go rotten. 





James Hemming 


THE YOUNG THUG IN PERSPECTIVE 


We need, at the start, to clear up a moral confusion which is blocking 
social understanding of the problem of delinquency. Traditional 
moralists see delinquency as due to badness in people. They believe 
the solution to lie primarily in educating children to resist tempta- 
tion, and in meting out stern retribution upon those who fail. The 
social scientists, in contrast, believe that delinquency is a disease of 
social origin. They see the child as developing within a complicated 
environment from which he has to draw what he needs in order to 
grow to maturity. If physical needs—for nourishment, sleep, fresh 
air, etc.—are inadequately met, then the incidence of certain defici- 
ency diseases, such as rickets, tuberculosis, and anemia, will rise 
Similarly, the social scientists believe, if emotional, moral, and social 
needs are not properly supplied in the environment surrounding the 
child, an increase of deficiency diseases of another kind will inevit- 
ably follow. Among such diseases are neurosis, delinquency, and 
crime 

Ihe facts are strongly on the side of the social scientists. Dr. R. A 
Spitz has been conducting a long-term research in U.S.A. into the 
effects upon a child’s total development if it is deprived of regular 
mothering in the early months of life. He finds that continued defici- 
ency in this carly, intimate social environment—the mother-child 
relationship—warps the mental and emotional growth of the baby 
and may even result in its death even though food, warmth, and all other 
material needs are abundantly supplied. Children starved of parental 
affection and appreciation are liable at a later stage to make all 
sorts of false responses to the challenges of living. These range 
from bed-wetting and asthma to cruelty and theft 

At the adolescent stage, denial of sufficient opportunity for gaining 
recognition and prestige as persons is known to produce rudeness, 
destructiveness, and worse in young persons who are actually eager 
to be of value to their community. Delinquency arises primarily from 
the denial of the means to become socially mature. We know, too, that 
typical delinquency patterns, arising from the social deficiencies of 
industrialized civilizations, are to-day world-wide. Margaret Mead 
has supplied a further relevant point. She has shown that tl 
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parti ular Deadly Sin which characterizes an adult's make 
to follow from the pattern of culture into which he ts bor: 


The social approach to delinquency is bitterly resented 


traditional moralists because it appears to them completely t 


individual responsibility. This is, however, not so. Takir 
reduce delinquency involves personal as well as social 
But what all the facts show is that, unless the environmenta! 
are properly attended to, the individual is placed in a 
which his capacity to make social decisions is undermined bx 
legitimate needs and social demands are set at war with ea 
An example will illustrate this. Supposing some service 
billeted in a village for several months with little to do, o 
confidently predict a rise in the incidence of illegitimate birth 
community. One could not, however, predict which 
would fall from grace. The precise response to circumsta 
individual is unpredictable partly because each is aatique 
sonality and capacities, partly because each has undergone a par- 
ticular pattern of experience and is subjected to a field of influences 
not completely shared by anyone else. But partly, also, b« 
individual has a genuine—though incomplete— power of choi 
situation. Notice, however, that the way to deal with th 
situation, if one wished to reduce illegitimacy, would be 
men plenty of active interests and increased opportunities to visit 
wives and sweethearts not to issue orders against fraternization, 
backed by dire penalties. The latter approach tends to n 
worse by challenging the individuals concerned t 
faction of a need in the face of authority. Things are mi 
in the case of delinquency. 

Even if we start from the social scientist’s viewpoint, however, we 
shall still see the delinquent in a false perspective if we forget that 


Ig3! 


delinquency has been mounting for years. Between 1921 d 
the number of young people charged in juvenile courts with indict- 
al e offences increased from 11,688 to 12,595. Between 21 and 
1938 the number of boys, aged ten to fifteen, found guilty of indict- 
able offences rose from 1 1,788 to 22,353. Between 1934 and 1938 the 
number of young people under seventeen found guilty of breaking 
and entering in reased by 75 8 per cent. \ iolene ¢ against the person, 
for the same group and period, shows a 43°3 per cent increase. What 
really has happened since the war is that the rising graph of delin- 
quency has pushed its way above the threshold of social cor 


Wi hat used to be an occasional cause for brief appr! 
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following the publication of current statistics, now thrusts Msell 
constantly upon our attention. War accelerated, but did not create 
the rise. 

We find ourselves faced with two questions. What deficiences in 
the environment and experience of the growing child have become 
pronounced during the past few decades? What additional factors 
account for the particular characteristics of contemporary delin- 
quency? 

Let us begin by epitomizing what we now know to be the child’s 
basic needs if he is to reach emotional, moral, and social maturity 
rather than being side-tracked into some immature, anti-social 
style of life. The growing child needs to feel loved, wanted, valued, 
secure. He needs adult guidance and example. He needs to experi- 
ence achievement on the basis of success in proportion to effort. He 
needs a constantly extending area of personal responsibility and 
initiative. He needs consistency in the way he is treated, and in the 
standards surrounding him. He needs to be drawn into a sense of 
valued participation in the groups and communities of which he is 
a member. He needs ideals that give him a sense of worth-while 
service to something bigger than himself. When a child has all these 
needs satisfied, moral maturity seems to be assured except in rare 
cases of low mental calibre or where there are glandular disturb- 
ances. But if we fail to satisfy these needs, the child’s moral growth 
will be jeopardized 

When we look at things this way, it is not difhicult to understand 
where the increase in delinquency has come from. During the past 
50 years, our sprawling, industrialized civilization has been con- 
stantly absorbing and destroying those snug, small, stable social 
groupings which were once widely characteristic of society, and 


which are ideally suited to providing the basic elements of a nourish- 


ing social experience both to adults and to the children growing g up 


there. This has been the century of loneliness in the midst of mass 
life. The home has lost its integration with the larger community 
and, in its isolation, has become an impoverished milieu for parents 
and children alike. Notice, moreover, that the isolated home can 
easily become a broken home, because it is particularly lablk 
to generate the internal tensions that underlie unhappy relation- 
ships 

Then again, a dogmatic certainty about values, ideals and Britain's 
place in the sun, even though based on a false sense of permanence, 


did provide consistency ol py st and ideals around the child 
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growing up in the earlier years of this present century. But to-day, 
divergent values, ideals and points of view rain upon the child, 
leaving little to found a life on. Further, whereas a simpler com- 
munity encourages its children to essay adult skills and warmly 
applauds every success, our complex technological society forces 
the child to depend primarily upon the school for socially recognized 
achievement. But the schools, too crowded to pay attention to every 
child’s need for ‘success in proportion to effort’, and often too much 
geared to over-intellectualized objectives, impose an experience of 
constant failure upon a large number of children. A child denied a 
share of achievement feels worthless and rejected and easily slips 
into the compensation of delinquency. All who have worked with 
the less-favoured intellectually know that. 

Finally, we must fully recognize that, as urbanization has spread, 
opportunity for the child to try himself out in responsible, adventur- 
ous roles has constantly shrunk until to-day the average teen-ager’s 
living space is very limited indeed. The papers recently carried a 
story of a mother who referred her fourteen-year-old son to the 
magistrate because she had found a home-made knuckle-duster in 
his pocket. Maybe this lad is a crook in embryo. I do not know. But 
I do remember that, at his age, my personal armoury contained 
hree airguns (saved up for over long periods) a dagger, a bowie 
knife, a five-foot bow with steel-pointed arrows, a couple of high- 
power, triple-clastic catapults, various coshes, and the use of a 410 
shotgun, provided that I bought my own ammunition. | always 
carried a knife or cosh with me. It gave me the harmless assurance 
of feeling lethal. As | lived in the country, nobody objected in the 
least to this bloodthirsty array. Moreover, I outgrew all pleasure in 
the art of killing things long before I was eighteen. 

Or consider what goes on in a country like Australia to-day. A 
school inspector with whom I was talking last August happened to 
mention that there was kangaroo-shooting about 100 miles north of 
where we were. He told me that he and his son had been out after 
them the previous week-end. The boy used a «22 rifle that would kill 
at 300 yards. How old was the boy? Thirteen and a half! In Britain, 
a comparable youngster is likely to get into trouble if he is seen with 
a catapult. This is not a very easy country to be young in any more. 


When we measure increased delinquency against the uncertainty 
with which a child’s formative needs—including his need for adven- 
ture—are met to-day, we see that it is not the incidence of delin- 
quency that is remarkable but its relatively rare occurrence 
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What additional points account for the 1949-50 boom in youthful 


thuggery? The figures available do not permit accurate analysis of 


present trends, but the general evidence suggests that a shift in the 
peak age for boy delinquents may have occurred. Before the war the 
peak was considered to fall round about thirteen to fourteen; i 
looks as if it may now have crept up towards sixteen to seventeen 
What conditions have been superimposed on the deficiencies already 
enumerated to account for this apparent increase in delinquency 
among older boys? One is led to ask whether conscription may not 
be the operative factor. Many youths—especially those at the in- 
telligence level likely to produce the young thug—are not able, as 
an industrialist put it recently, “to see beyond the conscription 
abyss’’. Teachers and youth leaders know well that settling down to 
build a career can have a valuable effect on unstable adolescents 
Indeed this may provide the only powerful incentive to co-operate 
with society. But to-day the years fifteen to cighteen, for many a 
youth, have become a period of demoralizing stalling, during which 
grabbing for immediate gain replaces the motivation of training for 
a career. The youth is left vulnerable to any get-rich-quick schemes 
that entice him from a half-hearted co-operative relationship with 
society to a whole-hearted antagonism towards it. 

Industrialists have also noticed that young men pass through a 
very unsettling period immediately after their National Service. 
Taking up where they left off in civvy street is deflating to their self- 
esteem. In that mood, a young man whose total moral and social 
education has been impoverished, may very readily cross the line 
between living by work and living by slickness. There is no more 
potent inducement to crime than an injured self-esteem. 

What remedies do the facts indicate? The fundamental require- 
ment is to build up the nation’s social life by rescuing families from 
their isolation and towns from their formless, mass structures. We 
must make our community organic again—in terms of modern 
conditions. Such institutions as the Peckham Health Centre show 
how a social bridge may be provided which links the home on the 
one hand to the community on the other. It is, incidentally, a sad 
reflection on our failure to understand the fundamental sources 
of delinquency that this Centre should spend its days in constant 


danger of dissolution. Community centres and parents’ associa- 
tions also help, as do other organizations. But we shall not really 
be on the way to solving the problem until all urban areas are 


replanned in neighbourhood units of a socially desirable size 
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Much could be done, were the need understood, without extra 
building. 

Industry can make two valuable contributions to the situation 
One is by building up sound human relations and happy group life 
within the factories. A father who feels significant in his work, and 
has a sense of identification with his factory’s achievements, will 
carry the healthy social atmosphere back with him into his home 
circle. He will unconsciously pass on to his children positive attitudes 
to work and society in place of the indifference to all but self-centred 
interests which children inevitably pick up from fathers whose place 
of work denies them the dignity of a genuine participation in affairs. 
It is not yet sufficiently widely understood that there can be no sense 
of social responsibility without a sense of social worth. Industry can 
also help by preparing the conscript for his period of National 
Service, and by assisting readjustment to civilian life afterwards. 
Firms already doing this are convinced that it alleviates the demoral- 
izing effects of conscription. 

Schools can powerfully assist the development of sound character 
in young people whose total environment ts socially and morally 
impoverished. Experimental schools in the East End of London and 
elsewhere have established this beyond a doubt. But if a school is to 
assist in this way it must substitute social purpose for the usual 
competitive struggle for personal ascendancy. This involves establish- 
ing good teacher-pupil-parent relationships and a mode of school 
life that encourages all to participate as persons in achieving common 
aims. Each school, in consequence, needs to be broken down into 
small, intimate groups around adults who are themselve 
mature. Moreover, such a s hool must be every bit as n 
cerned with developing sound social attitudes and a sense of | 
worth in its pupils as with imparting particular knowledg: 

This requires making the neighbourhood, nation, and world 
vividly meaningful to the children. It also requires that each 

shall be working at a level where achievement is attainabl 

that the issue of smaller classes is not primarily concert 
making teaching casier and learning more efficient, important 
these are, but with making schools sufficiently organic to permit 
formative social education to be properly conducted. 

What of the stable and consistent values and ideals 
essential clements in a child’s so« ial and moral education? We 


to face it, th t the absolute dogmas and complacent 


ol earlier times have gone for good lo attempt to bolster 
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morale with fictitious absolutes is worse than uscless. In this difhculty 
the experience of experimental schools shows us a way out. By doing 
things together children learn to understand and appreciate the 
values and standards upon which happy, purposeful community life 
depends. Further, while a child is exploring his world, and man’s 
adventure upon it, he can be brought to see man’s potentiality for 
noble achievement and can become fired with a sense of partnership 
in the tough struggle to make of human life something of high 
purpose and bold endeavour. He can glimpse the purpose also of 
building a world rid of poverty, ignorance, brutality, and war. To 
awaken such an outlook in a child is to arm him against the false 
allure of anti-social self-expression. 

A further task which faces us is to provide all urban youngsters 
with the opportunity for spacious adventure in places where no 
nagging cautions from timorous adults will mar the joy of it. Here, 
too, precedents have been established and we only need a change of 
outlook for all children to receive the formative experience of 
adventure in natural surroundings. The “Outward Bound’”’ and 
similar short courses have shown what remarkable transformations 
in character and confidence can be wrought by a mere month spent 
tackling nature in the raw. Teachers who have organized harvest 
camps report similar transformations—often in near-delinquent 
types. It seems plain enough then that all town children should have 
a month a year away from all the cramping restrictions of congested 
living so that they may get to know the feel of space and the joys of 
the untrammelled countryside. Opportunity rather than toughnes 
should be the purpose of these courses, but there should be tough 
things to do for those who like it that way. As yet only a small 
proportion of pupils get taken away to camps and hostels for a 
spell. We shall have struck a big blow at delinquency when a month 
in the country 1s a part of every urban child’s school year. A month's 
formal schooling annually would be well lost in such a cause. 

Long-term planning is never a very popular solution to a social 
problem. Faced with excessive delinquency, it is much more attrac- 
tive to write a furious letter to the papers recommending the restora- 
tion of the birch, and then to sit back in the glow of civic duty well 
done, than to analyse causes in the light of evidence and then work 
out cures. It is consoling to the schools to be able to blame the hom« 
and vice versa. But planning punishments and pinning blame will 
not advance us an inch. Social psychology, psychiatry, child guid- 


ance, the scientific study of personality formation, and ¢ xperimental 
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education have together provided us with plenty of facts as a basis 
for action. Thus, the real test of whether the community really means 
business in tackling delinquency will be whether all means are 
co-ordinated in a determined effort to provide every child with the 
formative experiences and environment that he needs, or whether 
we continue to flutter around with faces long as doom secking for a 
single, ready-made cure-all that cannot in fact exist. 


R. M. Underhill 
A RURAL SCIENCE COURSE 


(The further education of teachers is a matter which is more and more 
engaging the attention of the Ministry of Education, of loca! authorities, 
and indeed of teachers themselves. The N.U.T. has expressed 
in the necessity for longer training. While it will be a long time be 
normal course is increased to three years, a start is being made 
supplementary courses. This article describes one of them 

The difficulties of organizing further education in rural areas 
known, and one does not forget the great difference between 
students for short full-time or extended part-time courses. Ever 
imaginative teacher will not have much difficulty in secing 
“rural estate’ could easily be adapted for county college work 


It is usually casier to make suggestions than to carry them out. In 
June, 1948, I outlined in Further Education a scheme for rural science 
teaching in the County Colleges when they materialize, and not long 
after that I was given an opportunity to organize a one-vear course 
at St. John’s College, York. On this course an attempt is made to 
train teachers with general competence to use the rural environment 
and its activities as a medium for education. It should be possibl 
for them to apply this special training in any secondary or all-range 
school having a small area for a garden and livestock, and within 
easy reach of the countryside. The emphasis is on the wide use of the 
environment and not on the intensive cultivation of a garden or on 
the care of livestock to the exclusion of wider interests. R« able 
skill in the various branches of gardening and livestock = 

is insisted upon, but the educational value of these 


prime concern. To achieve these skills two “Rural Scien 
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are being developed, and in these the gardening and livestock work 
is done. These “‘Estates’’ are more than gardens because they cater 
for livestock as well as for all branches of gardening, and at the same 
time form a link with farming. One is of the type which could be 
created in the grounds of a school, and for this article is called the 
“School Estate’’, while the other is for the further training needed 
by adult students and is called the ““Advanced Estate’’. 

The “School Estate’’, as shown on the plan on p. 27, is established 
on an irregular piece of land slightly more than one ; cre in area 
About one-sixth of this area is devoted to experimental plots, one- 
fifth to fruit culture, one-sixth to various forms of flower cultivation, 
one-twelfth to vegetable growing, one-twentieth to animals, and 
the remainder to grasses, a lawn, paths, etc. Clearly, on such an 
“Estate” enough produce is unlikely to be grown to cover the 
maintenance costs, but its possibilities as an educational medium are 
considerable. 

There are thirty plots on the experimental area, each of 120 square 
feet. The treatment of these is planned to show the effect of varying 
depths of cultivation and of the application of different organic and 
inorganic substances. The former are incorporated at varying depths 
The experiment is planned to cover a number of years, and thr 
out this time any one plot will receive the same treatment 
year. The thirty plots are arranged in six rows of five. All the plot 
on the first five rows receive in spring an application of hydrated 
lime at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard. In addition, the plots in the 
first row are each given an application of farmyard manure at the 
rate of 10 tons per acre, and those in the second row receive compost 
at the same rate. The plots in the third row are “‘green-manured”’ 
by sowing mustard in late summer and digging it in in late autumn 
Those of the forth row have a mixed mineral fertilizer consisting of 
superphosphate of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of 
potash, in the proportions by weight of 3: 1:1, applied on the 
surface at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard in spring. The fifth row 
receives nothing but lime and the sixth row plots are entirely 
untreated. 

In every row the first three plots are bastard-trenched, the next is 
dug one spit deep, and the last is forked over to a depth of 4 inches 
To vary the depth of application of the organic substances applied to 
the first three rows, the full application is put into the top spit of the 


first plot, the second spit of the second plot and divided equally 
between the two spits of the third. It will obviously be in the 
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top spit of each fourth plot and almost on the surface of the fifth. 


In every one of the thirty plots one-third of the area is occupied 
by cabbage, one-third by bush marrows, and one-third by round 
beetroot. A rotation of these crops on each plot will be practised 
The effect of the varying treatment on shoot, fruit and root develop- 
ment can thus be observed; after a number of years this should 
be pronounced. When results begin to show, it should be possible to 
look across the rows and observe the effect of depth of cultivation and 
of the depth of incorporation of organic substances, and to look along 
the rows to see the influence of different kinds of organic and mineral 
fertilizers. These crops have also been selected because: (1) They can 
all be weighed. (2) By a careful selection of varieties, the cabbage 
and beetroot seeds can be sown and the marrow plants planted in 
early summer, when students are in college for the summer term 
(3) These plants do not require cultivation which would involve 
going deeper than the 4 inches allowed in the shallowly forked plots 
(4) The crops can be collected and weighed in September, when the 
students have returned from the summer vacation. (5) If precautions 
are taken against club root and cabbage-root fly and reasonable 
attention is given during growth the crops are unlikely to be affected 
by disease. 

It will be realized that throughout each season’s work the plants 
on each plot must receive the same attention at the same time, and 
provision has been made for this. 

This experiment may be regarded as of a basic type from which 
others will arise as it progresses. For example, the usual experiment 
to test the influence on plant growth of nitrogenous, potassic, and 
phosphatic fertilizers may clearly be linked up with row 4, while 
different forms of green manuring can form the subject of another 
experiment. The results of this experiment are not of universal 
application, for they are in the main applicable to the soil of this 
““estate’’ which is fairly uniform, and to the plants under test. The 
great value is in the experimental method, in the problems which 
arise for solution by further experimentation elsewhere, both in the 
laboratory and outdoors, and im the link which is thus forged be- 
tween ordinary cultivation and laboratory experimentation. The 
outdoor experiment is the heart of the gardening work in rural 
science. 

The culture of hard and soft fruits must always be a prominent 
feature of a rural science course. The propagation of stocks of apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry, budding and grafting, pruning to produce 
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desired shapes, and routine pruning must all be included. The 
control of pests and diseases and of soil treatment for fruits must 
also be studied. A “‘stool’’ bed, about 70 feet by 10 feet, for 
propagating these stocks, is maintained. 

We were fortunate in having an established orchard within the 
area allocated for the “School Estate’’. This provided an opportunity 
for routine pruning and spraying, but an orchard was wanted of a 
type specially suitable for a school. Certain criteria were established. 
These were that no plants should be more than 6 feet high, so that 
children could reach all parts of them for pruning, spraying and pick- 
ing; that the dwarf natural forms and all the appropriate artificial 
forms should be included for all the common fruits; and that the 
orchard should be small so that the children could keep it in good 
condition without the help of a gardener With these points in mind, 
an orchard, as shown in the plan, was designed. There are six 
parallel rows of trees and bushes spaced sixteen feet apart, and a 
border of fruit trees around three sides. In the first row there are bush, 
fan-trained, and cordon gooseberries. The second row is of black and 
red currants. As black currants cannot be trained in artificial forms 
they are all bushes, but the red currants are grown as cordons as 
well as bushes. The third row consists of two fan-trained plums, the 
fourth of raspberries, the fifth of cordon and dwarf pyramid pears 
and the sixth of dwarf pyramid apples. Around the outside are fan- 
trained cherries, cordon and espalier apples and pears, brambles, 
and loganberries. The whole orchard, containing nearly cighty trees 
and bushes, occupies about an eighth of an acre. 

Ihe spaces between the rows are used for the study of grasses. In 
each space the seed of one of the six main agricultural grasses 
is sown to form a pure sward. Between the gooseberries and 
the currants perennial rye grass is sown, and in the other spaces 
we have cooksfoot, crested dogstail, fescue, timothy and meadow 


grass. This gives an opportunity for recognizing each grass in the 


| 


sward and for testing the value of each for grazing, ‘folding 


ew 


poultry, ete. 

In the space in front of the fruit stocks, individual plants of each of 
these grasses are set out. They are widely spaced, so that the charac- 
ters of a single plant of each species can be recognized. From this 
beginning studies of short-and long-term leys and of permanent 
grassland can be undertaken. These types of grassland are seen on 
the farm studies, so that here we have a link between the “School 
Estate’’ and the farm study. 
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The remainder of the “School Estate’ needs little description. 
There is a central lawn used as a meeting place, and around it the 
flower borders and shrubbery. The two herbaceous borders contain 
about forty different species of perennials, and they are arranged for 
display and not according to any classification. The two annual 
flower borders on the other side are composed of hardy and hallf- 
hardy annuals. They are planned each year to give their best display 
in June and July. The tall flowers are placed next to the fruit stocks 
to screen them from view. The shrubbery has about fifteen of our 
best-known flowering shrubs and has rustic fencing with climbing 
roses behind. It is balanced by the rose garden in which the bush 
roses are similarly backed by the climbers on the rustic fence. In 
front of the shrubbery plants illustrating vegetative reproduction 
iris, carnation, daffodil and gladioli—are grown, and this suggested 
that the strawberry bed should be placed next to it. A herb bed is 
similarly placed on the other side. 

The vegetable gardens behind the herbaceous borders do not make 
undue demands on the students’ time, although all the necessary 
technique of vegetable and salad gardening can be demonstrated 
and practised. The usual three-plot rotation is followed, and some 
use is made of cloches for producing early crops. 

For the remainder of the garden work there is a 39 feet by 11 feet 


heated greenhouse used for raising seedlings in spring, growing 
tomatoes and cucumbers in summer, and for decorative plants in 
winter. One part will later be devoted to soilless cultivation to take 
the work done in the laboratory with culture solutions a stage 
further. 


The livestock is distributed around the centre of the “‘Estate’’ and 
near to the only road through it wide enough to take motor traffic 
This leads in from the nearby public road. Straw, hay feeding-stuff, 
etc., can all be unloaded at points near to where they are required. 
The brick pig-gty is of the “in and out’”’ type. The rabbitry has a 
concrete floor with four sturdy wooden uprights at the four corners. 
These carry a thatched roof, beneath which ordinary hutches are 
supported by a metal framework. Some of the poultry are housed 
semi-intensively near the pig-sty, but the remainder are kept in folds 
and on free range in a field next to the “Estate’’. The goats are also 
tethered in this field. The average numbers of livestock kept are as 
follows. Pigs: one gilt and whatever young she produces. Poultry: 
thirty-six laying pullets together with growing stock in spring. 
Rabbits: A buck and two does and some of their offspring. Goats: 
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not more than two adult females. Bees: three hives. The temporary 
ley is useful when the young chicks which are raised yearly for 
replac ements are first put out to grass. It also provides an 
opportunity to compare a mixed sward with the pure ones in the 
orchard. 

It is not claimed that it is complete. As we have an ‘Advanced 


Estate’’, however, some of the features which might be included in 
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a school estate are found there, and to avoid unnecessary duph- 
cation they are not in both. These are the agricultural crops, 
the demonstration of fruit stock effect, and the space for plant 
propagation. 

The ‘‘Advanced Estate’ which is also about 1 acre, has as a centre- 
piece sixteen apple trees occupying a rectangle 45 feet by 45 feet. 
Phere are four varieties of apples, each grafted on four different 
East Malling stocks, and after a number of years there should be a 
clear demonstration of the influence exerted by each type of root- 
stock on the varicties grown. 


On one side of this there is the herbaceous border, but, instead of 


arranging the plants solely to produce display, they are arranged in 
accordance with the system of flowering plant classification. The 
plant-breeding plot on the other side will be used for another long- 
term experiment. We shall at first use pure strains of red and white 
godetia and blue and white stocks and examine the results of con- 
trolled cross-pollination on these. 

The annual flower bed differs little from those on the other estate 
The plants must be arranged differently for they will be viewed from 
all sides. The main reason for its inclusion, however, was to give 
more scope to this valuable means of obtaining cheaply and quickly 
a beautiful display of flowers. 

The vegetable plots are cultivated for a slightly different purpose 
from those on the other estate, where the main object was to teach 
normal vegetable garden procedure. Here the aim is somewhat 
experimental. It has long been realized that the holidays are the 
greatest single obstacle to the satisfactory cultivation of a garden in 
a school. So on these plots we are trying to find out how, by the use 
of cloches and Dutch lights, the main vegetable garden work can be 
brought within the three terms of the school year 

Growing a few rows of each of the main crops of British agriculture 
enables students to become acquainted with these crops and the 
culuvation methods employed, and at the same time helps to feed 
the livestock. Farm studies alone do not provide a sufficiently inti- 
mate knowledge of « rops 

The experimental plots will be used for experiments arising from 


the main experiment already described. On the plant propagation 


plot the methods of increasing herbaceous and woody perennials 
can be shown. This knowledge is of great importance to the teacher 
attempting to establish a garden at small cost. There is a natural 
pond, which we hope to make a pleasant feature in due course 


( 


nds eect 
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Each estate was completely planned before any start was made. 
Many discussions preceded the final plans. When they were drawn 
up, accurate surveys were made and the marking out done by the 
students. Unfortunately, delay is being experienced with the 
“Advanced Estate’, as some drainage has been found to be 
necessary. 

What of the future? A great effort will be made to make each 
estate as attractive as possible, for if the best use is to be made of a 
rural science estate it should have a strong xsthetic appeal. The 
animal side can be developed, but not in numbers. Increasing the 
number of breeds of poultry and establishing one example of each 
kind of poultry housing are possibilities. 

Considerable attention has been given to the clear labelling of 
plants and plots, for only if this is done will the greatest educational 
benefit be derived. 

We must turn now to the methods of study adopted. As only a 
small area of land is used for crops needing constant attention, and 
comparatively few animals are kept, and as the Rural Science 
students on the two-year course assist with the “School Estate’’, 
time is available for making each aspect of the outdoor work the 
centre of a fairly comprehensive study. Two examples will illustrate 
this. 

Fruit-tree pruning can be taught by demonstrating the procedure, 
explaining very bricfly the main reasons for pruning, and providing 
opportunity for practice. In this way pruning can be learned; but 
the pruning is the end in itself. To turn it into an educational study, 
we begin by cxamining and drawing the external features of the 
twig of the main fruit trees and bushes in the winter condition, from 
this the position of the fruit buds on young or old wood, or both, is 
discovered. This knowledge, together with an understanding of the 
general reasons for pruning, enables the student to work out the 
system of pruning for each type of fruit. He then applies this know- 
ledge. 

The keeping of livestock in schools can only too readily end with 
the feeding and cleaning, but if this is so it is surely not worth all the 
tame expended by the children on it, which could more profitably 
be applied to other subjects. There can be little of value in the 
constant repetition of these tasks. Nor does it justify the time which 
has to be devoted to the animals at week-ends and holidays. Further, 


if there are no studies based on livestock-keeping in schools, parents 
quite naturally become critical of its value and the children in turn 
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lose interest with the result that all the work falls on to the teacher 
and a few children who are probably least able to give freely of thei: 
time to this kind of work. With these points in mind, we try to make 
the livestock-keeping a centre of interest for simple anatomical and 
physiological studies. Breeds of animals can be studied and good 
qualittes of one type be considered in detail. This can be followed by 
judging competitions and linked with visits to local agricultural 
shows, cattle markets, and farms. Grazing studies and the effect on 
the herbage is another line of interesting investigation 

There is clearly so much in a course of this kind that every student 
cannot do everything. This is also truc in the schools. To overcome 
this difficulty, a project method of working is used. By this is meant 
that kind of group activity in which each member of the group does 
one part of the whole job, which ts often quite different from the 
work being done by the others. With garden and livestock work, it 
seems to be the only satisfactory method. It has a great inherent 
disadvantage, which is that, although cach member understands 
what he is doing, he may have no over-all picture of the work in 
hand, nor understand the operations being carried out by others 
This can be overcome by appropriate studies before and after the 
work is done. One method which we have used has proved successful 
and seems applicable to schools. This is to allocate to each student 
one part of the work for detailed study, and before the outdoor work 
is attempted each explains briefly to the whole group what has to be 
done as far as he is concerned. Tasks are then allotted, and at the 
conclusion of the work some means such as the issue of cyclostyled 
notes or charts are used to give everyone a full understanding. The 


charts are prepared in the art department under the guidance of 


the art tutor. 
A modification of this method was needed for livestock care. For 


this small groups considered the routine care of one type of livestock, 


drew up instructions and tried them out. Having done this and made 
any necessary modifications to the original instructions, these were 
cyclostyled and the instructions for all the livestock collected into a 
por ket booklet whi h was then given to cac h student A duty rota 
was then drawn up, according to which two students are in charge 
of all the livestock each week. Paid staff look after the livestock in 
the holidays. 

Apart from this kind of work and normal lectures, and practical 
work in the laboratory, each student undertakes a personal study 
Completely free choice is not possible, for these individual studies 
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must between them cover the main branches of gardening and 
stock-keeping dealt with on the course. Someone must ike a 
special study of poultry, another of pigs, and another of greenhouse 
work, and so on, for when non-routine work has to be 

one of these branches, the student whose study covers 

charge. When, for example, chicks have to be reared, o1 

raised, the appropriate students take charge, assisted, of « 

others. 

A great deal of equipment is needed for rural science work 
keep down the cost of this, attention has been paid to the construction 
of simple appliances, such as rabbit hutches, poultry folds, and small 
portable greenhouses. For these, angle and T-section and flat bars 
of aluminium alloy have been used, together with asbestos cement 
or composition sheets, wire-netting and glass. The aluminium alloy 
sections are bolted together to form the framework. This material 
can be easily cut and drilled and does not require the skill needed 
for working in wood. It is relatively inexpensive and it can 
obtained with little delay. With a little exverience, a teacher « 
train older boys to make such equipment. 

For all this work the co-operation of the art and craft department 
is invaluable. In the craft-rooms other useful things, such 
trowels, and garden hives, have been made. Rustic woodw 
thatching are also included, for by these rural crafts an 
layout can be more quickly achieved. 

Films and broadcasts have been used, while to supple: 
rural science work and to extend it to what may be lecitimately 
described as rural studies, attention is paid to some of the literature 
dealing with the countryside, to appropriate teaching techni 
arithmetic based on rural problems, to electricity, to the 
combustion engine, and to surveying. The reasons for inch 
last three will be obvious. 

Attention has not been confined to what may be done 
lecture-room, laboratories, and grounds. Visits, farm studies 
studies, and local studies have been included to give that breadth of 
outlook mentioned at the beginning. We have visited research 
stations, such as Rothamsted and East Malling, the Cambridge 
Plant Breeding Station, a market garden, a poultry farm, bee 


specialists, a grass research institute, a plant nursery, a fertilizer 


factory, an oil and cake mill, a sugar beet factory, and a bacon 
factory, so that many of the industries connected with rural lift 
have been seen 
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Seven farms have been “adopted by the student We began by 
deciding how farm studies could be organized to find out what 1s 
usually obtained from books. The students were divided into seven 
groups, and each group paid a number of visits to one of the farms, 
paying special attention to one type of farm work or one part of 
the farm. One group was concerned with farm animals, another 
with implements, a third with buildings, a fourth with the rotation 
of crops and the detailed cultivation of a single field, and so on. In 
this way a composite farm study was produced. 

The field studies took the form of organized Nature rambles. With 
a special purpose in view, such as the collection of fungi, insects, or 
grasses, two students went out in advance and prepared a cyclostyled 
map of the route to be taken, drawing attention to special features of 
interest. After the excursions, the specimens were exhibited and 
studied 

Phe local studies were focused on a single parish. One whole week 
was devoted to this, and during this time a further way of utilizing 
the environment for real education was demonstrated. 

Space will not permit of a detailed analysis of the time-table week 
by week. Briefly, of the thirty-six weeks available, four were given to 
full-tume outdoor practical work, four to teaching practice where 
an Opportunity was provided to try out in the schools some of the 
things done on the course, one to local studies, one to distant visits, 
and the remainder to the normal time-table. The normal time-table 
made provision for local visits and farm studies. 

How does this compare with the suggestions made two years ago’ 
[he suggested and actual courses are very similar. Some additions 
have obviously had to be made to give adequate preparation for 


teaching, and greater attention has been paid to the acquisition of 


skill They could not really be very different, for here we are pre- 
yaring people to do what it is hoped will be done in part by the 
| pco} | ] 
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Mr. J. Denham is Head of the School of Art, High Wycombe 
H. J. Cutler is Head of the Furniture Department there, and 
member of the Board of Trade Working Party Design Committ 
the Technical Panel of the Furniture Development Council 


Since the war the importance of industrial design has been increas- 
ingly brought to the notice of the public, the manufacturer and the 
educationalist. Furniture design, itself an important constituent of 
industrial design, has received its share of the general publicity. The 
establishment and work of the Council of Industrial Design have 
played no small part in directing attention to design, but in addition 
to this the report of the Board of Trade Working Party on Furniture 
and the Board of Trade Utility Furniture Scheme have both created 
still further interest in the problems of furniture design 

It is obvious that the educationalist will take an all important part 
in creating an awareness of good design, and this may be achieved on 
the one hand by giving training in appreciation in all types of schools 
of general education and in many adult courses, and on the other by 
specialist training in design and craftsmanship in the art and 
technical colleges. The manufacturer of well designed goods cannot 
exist without an appreciative buying public and the creation of such 
a public is largely in the hands of the educationalist. It is in 
this respect that the Council of Industrial Design is doing much 
valuable work. However, the designer and the craftsman must in 
addition have specialized training. Existing facilities in art colleges 
and schools are fairly adequate for the teaching of furniture subjects 
on a craft basis; but the training of the furniture-designer technician 
for what is now a highly mechanized industry is severely handi- 
capped by lack of up-to-date equipment and machinery. Fortun- 
ately, this state of affairs is likely to improve in future, for several 
local education authorities have plans approved for the building and 
equipping of furniture departments which, when completed, will be 


capable of providing adequate education in all furniture subjects 


History or THe CRarFi 


It is generally agreed that the standard of furniture design leaves 


much to be desired. In order to find a reason for this and, if possible, 
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a remedy, it may be helpful to review the factors which led to this 
unsatisfactory position. It must be remembered, too, that whatever 
training is given to a furniture-designer he has of necessity to adapt 
himself more often than not to external conditions. These conditions 
have not always been unfavourable. The fine interiors of the late 
seventeenth century and of the eighteenth century produced the 
graceful furniture of the Queen Anne Period, the rich decorative 
forms of Chippendale, and the quiet refinement of Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton. This golden era of furniture design and making 
in England achieved a standard unsurpassed by any other country 
or by any other period. The people who demanded this 
furniture belonged to a rich and leisured class, a people to whom 
appreciation and good taste meant much and a people for whom the 
“Grand Tour’’ was not merely a fashionable act, but a necessary 
part of education. The Industrial Revolution created a new 
middle class, who, for one reason or another, were without this 
background. 

Thus after the Regency Period standards of design deteriorated to 
such an extent that by the time the Mid-Victorian Period arrived, 
bad taste was the rule and not the exception. The Exhibition of 1851 
revealed all too clearly the deplorable state of industrial design, and 
the design of furniture was no exception. It is fortunate that certain 
people were not quite so unenlightened, and John Ruskin by hi: 


writings and William Morris by practice demonstrated that simpler 


forms carried out in fine carefully chosen materials and executed by 
good craftsmen could have a fine beauty of their own. However, 
with a society so much concerned with demonstrating its wealth 
and power by means of over-ornamentation and elaboration, the 
significance of this simpler design was almost entirely lost and 
this new impulse was only kept in being by a select few. In this 
respect, due honour must be paid to such men as Lethaby, Voysey, 
Gimson, and to their followers, and in our day to such as Heal and 
Barnsley. It is to be regretted that, commendable as this movement 
was, it remained uncompromisingly on a craft basis, and brilliant 
though its leaders were, they never fully realized that the machine must 
remorselessly and inevitably become the instrument of production 
for the great mass of furniture required by an ever increasing 
population. It remained for the Continental adherents of the move- 
ment to apply the new principles of simplicity and beauty to in- 
dustrial production. It is interesting to note that the fine contem- 
porary furniture to be found in such countries as Sweden, Denmark, 
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and Switzerland is admitted by their producers to ha 
strongly influenced by our own Art and Crafts movement 


Orricta, Desicn: An Experiment 
It has already been mentioned that the bulk of furni: 

latterly is crude and vulgar in character; this applies equall 

pre-war and post-war furniture; though there always ha 

reasonable demand for good, well-made furniture, mostly 

tional design. During the war, the British furniture manufactur 

well as the public had.to accept the official design of their furniture 

materials and of labour, and because of the need to ration fur 

at controlled prices. Although this Utility furniture was de 

under adverse conditions, it can be maintained that the desig 

a real advance on those of pre-war days. They were of 

yet varied design and, as far as available materials and labou 

allow, were well constructed and functionally sound. It wa 

intended that Utility furniture should remain, and wher 

became less acute the furniture manufacturer regained his fi 

of design, subject to the limitations of certain structural and d 

sional specifications. To those who had hoped that Utility fur: 

would have left its mark of superior design and so raise st 

the results were disappointing. There has been a large-scale r 

to the crude and pretentious pre-war work. Many peop! 


r 
clined to think that this may be a temporary reaction 


enforced simplicity of Utility towards the commonly ex; 


desire to possess something different and at the same time 
It is encouraging to see the interest now being shown in 
ductions of a number of firms who are, in spite of the genet 
gression in design, pursuing a policy of good design in what 
contemporary furniture. 

Such is the background to the industry for which we hay 
designers. How best is this problem of training designer 
industry to be solved? 


DesiGN AND Desion TRAINING 

Designers of furniture fall broadly speaking into two 
craftsman-designer and the designer of mass producti 
this latter group is by far the larger. Assuming that 


for designers for industry has been established, it follows 
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groups can be catered for, as it is generally accepted that furniture 
design for the mechanized section of the industry must be based 
on craft practice. The selection of students is all important 
Design in industry is a complicated business and the designer must 


have a good knowledge of economic, produc tion, and sales problems 


and as he must furthermore have a working contact with the particular 
people concerned with these, it is felt that a good general education 
is desirable. It goes without saying that creative ability is absolutely 
essential. Few will have this to any marked extent, but there is fau 
scope in the furniture industry for the designer/technician who, in 
addition to creating pleasing designs of sound economic construction, 
can also take his part in more prosaic duties. It is a fact that the k 
original designers often go farthest in the industry; at present they 
‘are more often in tune with the average consumer 

The course leading to the Ministry of Education’s Intermediat: 
Examination in Art and Crafts provides a broadly based and excel- 
lent foundation for the future furniture-designer. This course con- 
sists of life drawing, free composition, architectural drawing, free 
perspective sketching, modelling, design for a craft, and general art 
knowledge. The achievement of a good standard in these subjects 
should result in a sound appreciation of form and colour, two vita! 
requisites for the furniture-designer. It should also result in a fai: 
background knowledge of architecture and its related crafts, and 
give the student the facility to express himself and the ability to 
create and to execute in his own selected craft. Following this basi 
training, the student may take the Ministry of Education’s National 
Diploma in Design Examination in Furniture. The course leading 
to this includes design, the study of materials and processes, and the 
study of historic and contemporary styles. Although this course i 


specialized, the student should continue to consider his work in 


relation to interior architecture, and to all its incidentals—such as 
carpets, fabrics, pottery, lighting systems, and texture . tor all these 
provide the background for his work and can indeed make or mar 
his efforts. In his own craft, the designer should consider his work in 
the widest sense, that ts in its relation to form, colour. function. con- 
struction, finish, and to its methods of construction. It follows that 
the best plac ce for this training 1s the art school, wher the student 
may work in close association with the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, and with those craftsmen whose productions are placed 


si 
; 


It must reiterated that the industrial furniture 


: 


10 better than begin his career 
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a craftsman designer. By so doing, he obtains the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of the past, he learns the principles and 
the types of construction, he sees the traditional solution in relation 
to function, he gains a sympathetic understanding of tools, materials 
and processes, and develops an appreciation of quality and skilful 
workmanship. Opportunity should be given to students to see the 
very best in craftsmanship in museums, for this is by far the best way 
of developing appreciation and of realizing the meaning of that 
indefinable term “‘quality’’. In this respect, too, the student should 
have the chance of seeing and studying the best in contemporary 
work. 


DESIGN AND THE MACHINE 


In addition to the craft training scheme outlined above, schools 
should possess up-to-date machinery and equipment for the training 
of designer/technicians. No furniture department in any school has 
at the moment adequate equipment, but this state of affairs is likely 
to be remedied during the next few vears. In the meantime, students 
must make do with text-books, lectures, and visits to factori« 

Where the machine shop of a Building School is available, the 
cabinet-making instructor could give some indication of the uses 
and applications of the different machines since most of the machines 
can be used by both industries. It is doubtful whether full-scale 


machine production planning and techniques as at present existing 


in industry can be taught adequately in a school. Sufficient, how- 
ever, can be taught to give the student a general understanding of the 
possibilities and the limitations of machines and to establish in his 
mind the idea of a production set-up and a production line. He must 
know how his material may go from kiln to cross-cut saw, from there 
to straight-line edger, then to finger-feed planer, through the thick- 
nesser to edge-jointer, and so on to sub and main assembly. Further- 
more, the study of machines, such as the high-speed router, the 
bending machine, and the autoclave press, which have great poten- 
tialities, would prove most stimulating to the advanced student 
Such students must be taught to think in terms of machine operations 
and processes, otherwise their designs may prove to be unnecessarily 
difficult, costly, or even impossible to produce. The student 
know his materials and be fully aware of the virtues and defe: 
solid timber. He must study the possibilities of other materi 

as plywood, blockboard, metals, plastics, and composite 
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He must explore the unknown even when the material seems most 
unpromising. No course can be complete without much work in 
connection with adhesives. The modern synthetic adhesives must be 
understood, for there is at least the possibility that these may prove 
strong enough to modify the basic principles of construction. In the 
process of curing, high-frequency heating opens up new horizons 
In the finishing shop, mechanical methods are now largely employed, 
and synthetics, spray guns, drying chambers, and conveyors are 
replacing the use of shellac and the “rubber’’. However, not only the 
modern but the older methods should be employed in a school, not 
only in their own right, but also because they establish the basic 
principles of wood-finishing. 

No furniture course is complete without the inclusion of upholstery 
classes. It is interesting to note that upholstery is another occupation 
where craft methods are being amplified but not superseded by new 
techniques. Pre-fabrication is the main factor in these new methods 
Fresh materials such as rubber pads and P.V.C. covers are of 
increasing importance, and the introduction of metal frames has 
made changes in methods of attachment necessary. 

No student should be taught that machine production 1s of an 
inferior and cheaper order. He should realize that properly and 
specifically designed machine-produced furniture can be as good and 
as satisfying in its own way as is craft furniture. The machine is 
inevitable and the new equipment can be exciting and stimulating; 


only by using the machine can we solve the large-scale production 


of furniture which is a necessity these days. 


Tue Younc Desicner in INDUSTRY 


Without any doubt whatever, the main task of the furniture 
schools is to teach good basic contemporary design; but the student 
will find much to wonder at when he enters industry. The designs he 
has been taught to accept as being good will most likely not be 
required by industry. A compromise must be found, and though the 
young designer must not forget his teaching it is suggested that he 
equip himself so well with a knowledge of the technical processes 
and materials of his firm that by gaining respect for his practical 
experience he will in time gain equal respect for his designs. Any 
young designer who enters industry with the idea of revolutionizing 
design and correcting the bad taste of the general public overnight 
will be disappointed. In spite of the critics (most of whom have never 
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tried), the selling of good contemporary furniture has always proved 
difficult, though there is and always has been a limited demand for 
such products. This demand has never justified the use of quantity 
production methods. It is possible that modern work has been too 
negative and austere. It would appear that the public prefers a 
measure of richness, together with a so-called homely quality in its 
furniture. The young designer might press these views upon his 
employers and obtain their permission to produce a more xstheti 
answer to these public demands than that at present existing in 
the trade. A point that must also be remembered is that strength 
and durability are points of importance to the average buyer. Much 
contemporary furniture has been too light and fragile for family use, 
and, whilst light-toned woods and bright coverings are most attrac- 
tive, it is obvious that these will not last long with everyday wear 
and tear. 


Tue STUDENT FROM INDUSTRY 


In addition to the normal full-time day students, schools must 
cater for the part-time day release students coming from the trad: 
This group of students is likely to increase in the near future. | 
the terms of the National Agreement for the Furniture Indust 
apprentices and learners will be expected, during the first two years 
of their training to attend an art or technical school for a period of 
not less than eight hours per week. At present few schools have the 
facilities to carry out such a programme for such numbers of students 
to the full, but many schools can fulfil these demands 
partially. The above National Agreement stipulates that, 
applicable, instruction shall be given in the following 
cabinet-making, chair-making, upholstery, wood-machining, and 
polishing. Besides practical instruction, courses must include 


English, calculations and geometry, elementary science as applied 


to furniture subjects, properties of relevant materials, workshop 
technology, workshop practice, and drawing and design. The course 
in drawing and design comprises free sketching, working drawings 
and original design, and should occupy two hours per week. Whilst 
these courses are arranged primarily for the day-release trade 
student, they could well reveal a percentage of students with 
sufficient drawing and design ability to justify them working in due 
course for the Ministry of Education's examinations in the appro- 
priate subjects. This type of student, having had trade experience, 
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would, with some training in economics, book-keeping and costing, 
be the right kind of material for eventual managerial responsibility. 
It mav be mentioned here that a course of training for management 
and design on similar lines to the above is already in existence at 
the School of Art, High Wycombe College of Further Education 

Following on this description of day-release training, it is interest- 
ing to note that in some Continental countries entry into interior 
architects’ courses—which, by the way, provide the best training in 
these countries for the furniture-designer—is restricted to craftsmen 
who have served a three-year apprenticeship and gained their 

rafts n’s certificate. This method does produce designers who 
have had sound practical expericnce and who can without assistance 


make their own prototypes. 


Tue Starr DESIGNER AND THE CONSULTANT DesIGNER 


Many students wish to become desiyn consultants. In this there 
is no doubt some scope with small firms unable to employ a full-time 
designer or, alternatively, if the consultant is sufficiently well recog- 
nized, with large producers prepared to go to considerable expense 
to get the right design solution. Furniture consultants may also 
obtain employment in connection with special work for exhibitions, 
ships, board-rooms, and work for public buildings. However, it is 
important to stress the fact that such consuliants must have practical 
and real experience in furniture design and making. He is sometimes 
at a disadvantage compared with the staff designer, who is naturally 
familiar with his firm's equipment, methods, markets, the type of 
design for which his firm is noted and perhaps on which it is to some 
extent dependent. On the other hand, the consultant designer some- 
times has a breadth of knowledge superior to that of the staff designe 
The staff designer may correct this by a study of current books and 
periodicals containing the best examples of furniture, of develop- 
ments and ideas, and covering the work done abroad as well as in 
Britain 


Tue Re-EstTaslisHMENT oF THE ENGusn Desicn TRADITION 


The designer, the manufacturer and the retailer each have an 
important part to play in the re-establishment of the English tradition 
in furniture design; but until the consumer education of the Council 


of Industrial Design and other similar bodies comes to fruition, this 
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re-establishment will be a very slow process. Educationalists and 
critics should talc a realistic view; they should avoid being too 
dogmatic and give credit to any advance in general design even if it 
should fall far short of their idea of what is best. The furniture trade 
has often been unnecessarily antagonized by facile criticism. An- 
tagonism cannot and does not encourage co-operation. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that the furniture industry 
employs about 130,000 people. There are about 200 firms employing 
more than 100 work-people, and only these might be expected to 
employ a full-time designer. We educationalists must adjust our 
output of designers to suit this condition. 


Ernie Hicks 
EDUCATION FOR THE CATERING 
TRADE 


TRAINING of entrants to the catering and hotel trade has been 
extremely limited until comparatively recently. It has, therefore, 
not been surprising that this country’s standards have fallen 
far below those of many other European countries, such as 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and the Scandinavian group, 
and that the British hotel kitchen has become an object of 
criticism. It was truly remarkable that catering, which employs 
three-quarters of a million men and women, should have so 
far lagged behind industries such as engineering or building, in 
which systematic schemes of technical training had been set up 
Until 1945, in fact, there was only one school of hotel and restaurant 
training. This was the Westminster Hotel School, which is part of 


Westminster Technical College and which was founded in 1ro00. It 


has throughout maintained a high standard, and many of its 
students have achieved eminence in the hotel world. In the vears 
immediately preceding the war, however, there was a growing 
consciousness on the part of the Ministry of Education and on the 
part of the catering industry generally of the need for systematic 
training. There was a greater realization in centres which were most 
vitally concerned that something ought to be done to remedy the 
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deficiency. Brighton was one such place, and at Blackpool a 
Hotel and Catering Department was established at th College of 
the Fylde. On a somewhat less ambitious scale were the classes estab- 
lished by the Corporation of Glasgow Education Department. 
The Westminster Hotel School is able to claim that since 1910 
every student who has satisfactorily completed a course of training 
has been placed in a good post, in a hotel or restaurant of the highest 
class. In 1932 there was a big advance when the Hotel School was 
enlarged and equipped with modern large-scale apparatus, includ- 
ing cold-rooms with refrigerators, larder, two kitchens and pastry 
room, pantry and silver store, and students’ dining-room. The 
changing-rooms are fitted with shower baths and separate lockers 
A public restaurant holding an excise licence for the sale of beer, 
wine and spirits enables first-class practical training to be given in 
all aspects of restaurant service. Students employed in London or 
engaged by employers whose headquarters are in London, who are 
released during their ordinary hours of employment to attend a 
course of instruction, may, if under twenty-one years of age, be 
admitted free. The curriculum here is divided into senior full-time 
day courses of two years’ duration, covering all branches of practical 
and theoretical hotel cookery and restaurant service. Films are used 
to a considerable extent to illustrate the work of these courses, and 
visits of expert lecturers are arranged to enable first-hand and up- 
to-date information to be made available to students. Then there is 
a course for hotel chefs, organized for those whose inclinations lie in 
the field of practical cookery and who wish to qualify for one of the 
highest posts in the hotel industry—that of chef de cuisine. There is, 
too, a course in restaurant operation, intended as a preparation for 
those who desire to enter the restaurant side of hotel work, as distinct 


from cookery; and a course in hotel operation, to meet the demand 


for appointments on the executive side of the industry 

During the war Westminster Hotel School was evacuated to 
Brighton, and was housed in the Technical College, so that there were 
ample opportunities for local education authorities in that district 
to learn a very great deal about catering education. Eventually, in the 
autumn of 1945, the Catering Department was set up at Bnghton 
lechnical College. It was decided to set up a full-time course of two 
years’ duration, and that the candidates should be between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five, of both sexes, and should have attained a 
reasonable standard of education. There was the inevitable shortage 
of staff and accommodation, so that a great deal of improvisation 
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was necessary in the early stages. There were nine students in 
September, 1945, with one instructor. Up-to-date equipment was 
installed in the kitchen of the Technical College: but it was not easy 
to impart the training, which had to be given at the same time as the 
permanent staff was preparing 500 luncheons for students of other 
faculties. A great deal of “artful dodging’ was involved and some 
miracles of sleight of hand were achieved. Gradually the staff was 
built up, and by April, 1948, a prefabricated building in Sussex 
Street, within easy walking distance of the Technical College, had 
been acquired, and here a classroom for “hotel operations’’ was 
fitted up. Service of students’ meals was moved, at the beginning of 
1949, to the refectory in the prefabricated building, and this enabled 
a self-contained unit to be established at the Technical College, with 
a kitchen, servery, and a larger training restaurant, where forty 
luncheons are served to mnembers of the teaching staff on a rota 
system. 

It has needed very careful planning to build up a comprehensive 
curriculum, Students are divided into two syndicates—A and B. In 
the morning period, during first-year training, these alternate 
between a week of professional cooking instruction and a week 
devoted to the various operations associated with waiting and 


restaurant organization. During the afternoon period the syndicates 
combine for lectures and theoretical instruction in related subjects. 
Here is a typical week of afternoon classes: 


Monday: , cooking theory, 4—5 dietetics and nutrition 
balance. 


Tuesday: 3-5, hotel operations, including bookkee; 
reception, calc ulation and accounts, and general desk 
ment. 


Wednesday: 3-4, cooking theory; 4~5, food sanitati 
junction with the Technical College’s Pharmacy Dey 
including the various kinds of food poisoning and the pr 
of cultures. 

Thursday 4-5, Services: how the town’s water, ga 
tricity services link up with hotels, how to carry out min 
to catering equipment, how to mend fuses and thermosta 
how to repall lavatories. 


Friday: 3-4, quiz on French culinary terms, history 
cookery; 4-5, cooking theory. 
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Between June and September, at the end of the nineteen-week 
period, students spend a month in hotels and restaurants, learning 
on the spot how to deal with the problems which will later await 
them. Hotel keepers in various parts of Sussex accept students under 
the guidance of the Advisory Committee. This practical experience 
is regarded as being most important, and students start their second 
year having acquired a polish which they would not otherwise get 
During the second year instruction is given in the more advanced 
aspects of the subjects already mentioned, including lectures on such 
subjects as hotel law, Customs and Excise regulations, and first aid 
Lectures dealing with wines and spirits are not the least popular 
Experts in ports, sherries, table wines, and brandies bring with them 
‘sample’ bottles, and these the students are invited to taste. The 
whole complex art of bringing wines and spirits to the table, 
their history, their care are explained in detail. The food which is 
prepared by the students is supplied under special Ministry of 
Food licences; and the utmost care is exercised to ensure against 
waste. 

At the end of the first year, students take the Catering Trades 
Basic Examination, No. 150, of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. During the second year the City and Guilds Cookery 
Examination, No. 151, is taken. At the end of the whole training 
students sit for a Technical College Diploma. Later, it is hoped, 
a national diploma will be established, involving a three-year course, 
which will qualify its holders to obtain positions in executive grades 
in the shortest possible time. 

At Blackpool various organizations take a practical interest in 


this training. The Blackpool Tower Company, for example, have 


awarded a Travelling Scholarship valued at {100 per annum. 
The work of the Hotel and Catering Department at Blackpool 
is unique inasmuch as it is based on the model hotel, which 
provides instruction in all branches of the practical side of the trade 
There is accommodation for a dozen residents, who act as guests 
in the scheme of training. This hotel is run entirely by students, 
and every job, no matter how menial or how expert, is carried out 
by them. Extensions are being made alongside ‘‘Courtfield’’, where 
the Hotel and Catering Department is based. These when completed 
and equipped will have cost within about £40,000. There will then 
be provided kitchen accommodation for training forty students at a 
time and a dining-room which will take 200 guests at a sitting 

At Glasgow the main purpose of the classes is to provide a training 
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course for students approximately at the assistant cook level. The 
classes, cach of twelve wecks’ duration, are held at four central 
buildings in various parts of the city. Students are placed at centres 
as convenient to their places of employment as passible. 


D. G. Farrow 
REPORT FROM EAST ANGLIA 


(Feeling perhaps that the local reports we have decided to publish might 
become repetitive, Mr. D. G. Farrow, Chief Education Officer of Great 
Yarmouth, has, in the following article, confined himself entirely to an 
account of one particular enterprise there—an experiment by the local 
authority in establishing a Community Centre. There is a message in this 
article. It is that, given the will, the imagination, the sense of purpose, 
and the driving power, a great deal can be done even in the midst of 
economic stringency. Of course, it can be done—boys in London’s Ex 
End off their own bat make miniature cycle speedway track 


sites. It needs just a comparatively small number of men and 


vision in a community to guide energy into constructive effort 


Tue promise of the great Education Act of 1944 has been fulfilled 
in development plans for primary and secondary schools and schemes 
of further education. The contrast between the paper millennium of 
the planners and the difficulties and shortcomings of the educational 
world we know induces a cynicism about the best of schemes for the 
future, which, however unjustifiable, is natural enough. For this 
reason the description of a single experiment in further education, 
however modest, may be of more immediate value than another 
helping of “‘pie in the sky’’. 

The Shrublands Youth and Adult Centre is in Gorleston-on-Sea, 
which is part of the county borough of Great Yarmouth, an ancient 
borough with a population of 53,000. The centre was opened in 


June, 1949, so that. whereas it 1s possible to give a ¢ omplet account 
of the birth, the rest of the biography is limited to the first year 
Shrublands Farm in Gorleston suffered the fate of so many farms 


on the perimeter of towns. It became part of a new housing estate. 


The attractive Georgian farmhouse itself might well have been 


pulled down to make room for model municipal houses but for the 
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action of the local education authority, who saw its possibilities as a 
youth centre. The borough is peculiar in having a Youth Officer 
and some 2,000 members of voluntary youth organizations, but not 
a single paid youth leader. The voluntary principle suits the in- 
dividualism of this part of East Anglia, and also its prejudice against 
paying for anything which can be obtained free. The voluntary 
youth organizations flourished, but suffered from the usual handicap 
of using borrowed and often unsuitable premises in schools, church 
halls, and elsewhere. Shrublands Farm, with its extensive out- 
buildings, and 6 acres of meadow, paddock, lawns, and kitchen 
garden seemed to offer a solution. At this stage it was suggested that 
if the young people needed a centre, so did the adults, and particu- 
larly the families coming from Yarmouth on the other side of the 
river to live on the new Magdalen College Estate. It was true that a 
community centre, to be provided by the local education authority, 
was included in the plans for the new estate. But even in 1948 
nobody had great faith in the possibilities of building community 
centres while houses and schools were so urgently needed. Thus the 
original idea of a youth centre was extended to include adults. The 
risks of mixing the ages in a house which, however attractive, con- 
sists chiefly of eight large square rooms were faced, and some comfort 


gained from the possibilities of adapting the outbuildings and 
particularly the fine old barn for the noisier pursuits of youth. 

The general policy decided, the local education authority acquired 
the site and buildings for £4,200 and provided another {3,000 for 
redecorating, adapting, and furnishing the house. The next very 
important question to be decided was how to organize the centre 


One obvious possibility was to open it as a local authority centre and 
proceed to enrol members. Administratively that would have been 
simple but from every other point of view objectionable. Before 
Shrublands was thought of. there was already a great variety of 
voluntary youth and adult organizations flourishing in Gorleston 
and covering the usual range of social, recreational, and cultural 
pursuits. A community centre, not only provided but also adminis- 
tered directly by the local education authority, would inevitably 
appear to compete with these organizations with the unfair advant- 
age of having the longer purse. Furthermore, the expenence of the 


for the kind of activities for which these organizations themselves 
existed. With these considerations in mind, it was decided to launch 
the centre in partnership with the voluntary organizations if their 
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co-operation could be gained. All known organizations, with the 
exception of party political clubs, were invited to be represented at 
a meeting to discuss the future management of the centre. The 
response was excellent, and a constitution agreed by the voluntary 
organizations and approved by the Education Committee. It may 
be of interest to give the main points of this constitution. 

The name “Shrublands Youth and Adult Centre’’ has been 
criticized in the local Press as clumsier than the simpler “Shrublands 
Community Centre’’. It was chosen after very considerable discus- 
sion. The criticism appears valid, but there was some fear that 
“Community Centre’’, tout court, might seem to exclude the young 
people for whom alone it was originally intended to provide 

The aim of the centre is described as being “to promote edu- 
cational and cultural activities amongst the clubs and organizations 
using the centre and for those members who wish to join as individual 
members, to provide a meeting place and facilities for physical and 
mental training and recreation, and social, moral, and intellectual 
development, and to foster a community spirit’. 

Membership is of two kinds: individual membership open to all 
residents over the age of fifteen, and group membership open to 
organizations which affiliate to the centre by sanction of the Manage- 
ment Committee. Annual subscriptions are: individual membership, 
youths 2s. 6d., adults, 5s. per annum; group membership, youth 
groups, {1 1s., adult groups, {2 25. per annum. 

The centre is governed by a Management Committce consisting 
of seven representatives of the Great Yarmouth Education Com- 
mittee, five of the groups affiliated to the centre and two representa- 
tives of the individual members. The chairman is appointed from the 
representatives of the Education Committee. 

The Warden is appointed by the Management Committee from a 
short list prepared by the Management Committee and approved 
by the Education Committee. 

The Management Committee is required to submit to the Educa- 
tion Committee an annual report and statement of income and 
expenditure. 

The Education Committee is responsible for the following items of 
expenditure: 

Salaries of Staff (excluding canteen staff 
Fuel, light, and cleaning. 

Repairs and maintenance. 

Loan charges. 
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All the income from the centre, including canteen sales, the sale 
of produce from the kitchen garden, and subscriptions, is received 
into the centre account, and the centre is responsible for all ex- 
penditure other than the items specifically accepted by the Educa- 
tion Commiuttee. 

The centre opened in June, 1949, with the following staff: a full- 
time Warden resident in a cottage provided in the grounds, a full- 
time gardener-caretaker who lives in another cottage in the grounds 
and who was formerly employed by the owner of Shrublands Farm, 
and two part-time cleaners. There is in addition a full-time canteen 
manageress, whose salary is paid from the funds of the centre. 

The farmhouse was adapted and furnished to provide the follow- 
ing rooms: a news-room, with wall-board displays, newspapers, 
periodicals, books, and pamphlets, a canteen (adapted from the old 
farm kitchen), with serving counter and small tables, a lounge, a 
music-room with piano and radiogram, a games-room, a needle- 
work-room with electric and hand sewing machines, a cookery 
demonstration room, also used as a handicraft room and a com- 
mittee and discussion group room. ‘wo rooms, in addition to the 
canteen, the news-room, and lounge, are for the most part kept free 
from group work, so that members may if they wish use the centre 
without having to take part in any organized activity. 

In addition to these rooms in the house, one outbuilding has been 
converted for use as a table-tennis room, another as a clothing 
exchange centre for the W.V.S., and the barn which has a concrete 
floor has been cleaned up and marked out for badminton. 

There are at present thirteen youth and thirteen adult organiza- 
tions afhlated, with a total membership of some 2,000. On the youth 
side there are such organizations as the Scouts, Boys Brigade, A.T.C.., 
and a Young Communicants’ Guild. Among adult groups are the 
lownswomen’s Guild, Toc H, the Workers Educational Association, 
and several ex-Service men’s associations. In addition to the affiliated 
groups, there are 148 young people under twenty-one and 138 adults 
who have joined as individual members. 

Since last June, the centre has been open every day, excluding 
public holidays from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. It has been constantly and 
widely used. Its membership and the scope of its activities have 
steadily developed. ‘The chief use of the centre at the beginning was 


by the affiliated groups, who found Shrublands a pleasant and 


conve nient he adquart rs, somctimes in preiere nee and sometunri n 
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addition to the premises they had previously used. Gradually, with 
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the increase of individual membership, new ground was broken. 
For the young people the first attractions were table tennis, the 
music-room, the news-room, and the canteen. An encouraging 
feature from the first has been the willingness of members to improve 
the premises, and particularly the outbuildings, by their own volun- 
tary labour. Floors have been cleaned, walls distempered and even 
brick walls built by the members themselves. It is possible that such 
voluntary help would not have been so freely given had the centre 
been wholly administered by the local education authority. 

The attempt has been made to keep a balance between the purely 
social and recreational activities and the educational and cultural. 
As always social functions and games are the more easily organized 
and the more readily supported. Archery has been an interesting 
addition to the usual sports. The highlights on the social side have 
been a summer féte, which made a profit of £50, and a Christmas 
family party, which took up all available space and was a great 
success. On the educational side informal methods have been 
employed. The only instruction has been in cookery and dress- 
making. Musical appreciation talks with gramophone record illus- 
trations have gone well. “In Shrublands To-night’’ has established 
itself as a weekly programme and provides an interesting link with 
informal adult education in the R.A.F. It is organized by a member 
who was formerly on the staff of Hunter Diack in the R.A.! 
educational service, and who was therefore familiar with the ‘In 
Camp To-night’ method of presenting speakers and discussions, 
which was described in an article in the last issue of Further -ducation. 
A Sunday evening religious discussion group has also been well 
supported by the young members. Church of England and Free 
Church ministers have taken the chair in turns. 

During the general election a preliminary talk on the electoral 
system was given by the Town Clerk, followed by informal talks by 
the three candidates or their representatives. There have been three 
one-day courses held on Sundays: one on “‘Austria’’, to which young 
Austrians visiting the town were invited; one on “‘France’’, attended 
by the older members of a visiting group of French schoolchildren. 
The third was on “Education and Life’’. 


Ihe more serious social purpose of the centre has developed in 
a number of ways. The W.V.S. clothing exchange has already been 
mentioned. Rooms have been placed at the disposal of the Health 
Committee on one day a week for the purpose of a child welfare 
clinic, much needed in this new area of the town. More recently an 
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Old People’s Club has been started, with weekly afternoon meetings 

Is the avowed purpose of the centre being achieved? It is too early 
to pronounce. The effect of combining young people and adults has 
been not altogether what was expected. The young members come 
for activities and also “drop in’’ to meet friends, talk, read, or play 
a game of chess or draughts. On the whole, the adult members come 
only for a specific activity. The various attempts to attract married 
women with young children have met with surprisingly little success, 
so that there have even been voluntary child-minders coming on 
advertised afternoons to find no children to mind. Owing to the 
large and scattered membership of the affiliated organizations, 
Shrublands is not, at present at least, a true neighbourhood centre 
A large number of families coming to the new estate show no inter- 
est, although all receive a letter of invitation to the centre. On the 
other hand, the larger part of the Magdalen College Estate has yet 
to be built, and it is hoped that the community spirit of the neigh- 
bourhood will develop more strongly in time. 

The delegation of power to the Management Committee has met 
with general approval and works well. Although half the members 
of the Management Committee are representatives of the Education 
Committee, the arrangement ts more democratic than might appear 
Members of education committees are busy people, so that the 
‘“centre’’ members are in a more or less permanent majority at 
mectings. The financial arrangements have proved very satisfactory. 
The centre is entirely responsible for its own income and expenditure, 
apart from the heavy overhead charges borne by the Education 
Committee. The accounts of the first year closed with a balance of 
£100 which included an initial grant of {50 from the L.E.A. With- 
out such financial control, it is doubtful whether there could be 
self-government. There is the added advantage from the point of 
view of the local education authority that its commitment ts limited 

no srnall advantage when all eyes are on the rates 


The first year of Shrublands has been encouraging. It is hoped 


that this description of a modest experiment by a local education 
authority in establishing a community centre may at least demon- 
strate that it is not necessary to wait for new buildings if any suitable 
existing property is available. 

Finally, to demonstrate that a local authority will not find itself 
without support in this kind of enterprise, I may be forgiven for 
quoting from a sermon given by the Vicar of Gorleston, and re- 
ported in the local Press: *“The Shrublands Community Centre has 
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fulfilled a real need in the life of Gorleston and fulfilled it mag- 
nificently. It is well for someone to pay tribute to the courage, vision, 
foresight, and initiative that brought this to pass, and it is well to 
let the civic authority know that the people of Gorleston are grateful 
for a splendid venture, splendidly run in their midst.” 


P. F. R. Venables 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


In the pages of Universities’ Quarterly and elsewhere the effects on 
university life of the present cramped conditions have been very fully 
discussed, but the same circumstances in colleges of further education 
have not received so much attention, even though the number of 
students concerned is very much greater. At the present time most 
of those students attend technical colleges, and it is reasonable to 
regard the problems of the technical colleges as typical. The in- 
creased demand for technical education has been so great that there 
has been an almost irresistible temptation to sacrifice students’ 
common-rooms, college halls and even canteens to provide extra 
teaching space. In an average-sized college some 3,000 students, and 
in a major college some 6,000 or more students, have to be enrolled 
in full-tume day, part-time day and evening courses within a fort- 
night, but these numbers do not give a complete picture of the 
complexity of the problem, for one must also take into account the 
fact that the composition of the intake often varies greatly from year 
to year. A few classes which ran last year may not be held this, many 
others may be duplicated or even triplicated, new ones may be 
demanded, and all rearrangements must be promptly effected. And 
all this in a college which has for years somehow managed without 
that reserve of free space essential to good educational management 
Small wonder, then, that the other facilities are pressed into teaching 
service, especially when it is so distressing to have to turn away keen 
students, whose opportunities to train will hardly recur, even when 
the policy must be to accept as many students as possible consistent 
with not lowering standards of work. 
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If the temptation to sacrifice these general facilities is very great 
and sacrifice is the appropriate word as those who are compelled to 
do it well know—the temptation to pursue the line of least resistance 
and continue to do without them is equally great. As such facilities 
can only provide classroom accommodation every effort must be 
made to obtain additional rooms elsewhere, lest temporary necessity 
prove in effect to be permanent policy. For example, many churches 
and chapels have halls and schoolrooms, used only intermittently 
during the week, which could reasonably be hired for this purpose 
But when all is done, many problems will still remain, and we are 
driven to realize that perhaps a new approach to the students will 
help in mitigating them. It is significant that increasingly the 
universities are now fecling it necessary to welcome their new 
students, to induct them into university life and to increase their 
awareness of its opportunities and purpose. More might similarly 
be done in technical colleges, despite the greater variety of their 
arrangements, and in this connection the following arrangements at 
one college may be of interest. 

Towards the end of the first week of term all the senior full-time 
students were gathered into the college hall to meet the Principal, 
heads of departments and staff advisors for student activities. After 
the new students had been cordially welcomed, and the old students, 
too, though somewhat differently, the purpose of the meeting was 
outlined. A brief sketch of the history of the College led up to a 
statement of the enrolments, and of the main examination results of 
the previous year. The range of work undertaken was emphasized 
and the heads of departments were introduced to the meeting. After 
their work had been briefly described with special reference to the 


problems of enrolment then taking place, the heads of departments 
withdrew from the meeting. The policy, indicated above, of a cept- 
ing as many students as possible consistent with maintaining stand- 


ards of work was explained to the students, pertinent illustrations of 
its consequences for both students and staff were given, including 
the effects on teaching facilities, social amenities, canteen service, 
storage of bicycles, and so on. The Vice-Principal then dealt with 
the problems of the room-usage schedule, and the ways in which 
students could help to ensure that arrangements ran smoothly. The 
Principal continued with an account of the proposals under con- 
sideration to ease present difficulties, by way of obtaining further 
temporary accommodation, additional permanent equipment and 


furniture, increased lighting, and also gave an outline as far as wa 
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possible of the proposed permanent extensions. Thereafter the Staff 
Advisors for Students Social Activities and Students Athleti 
Activities respectively were introduced and spoke on their part in 
helping—-not directing—students’ activities, and outlined the scope 
of the Students’ Union. The Student Chairman and Secretaries of 
Committees present were introduced, and also the Staff Supervisor 
of Students’ Registered Lodgings. The meeting closed with a very 
short address and renewed good wishes for their educational success 
and enjoyment of college life. It might be thought that too much was 
attempted in the brief space of an hour. Certainly the occasion must 
not be one for a monologue, however impressive, but a lively 
interest was maintained by the varying pace of the proceedings, the 
introductions and several short speeches. The experience of three 
successive years has shown how much the students have appreciated 
and responded to this inaugural gathering: especially have they 
welcomed the explanations given which made it evident that the 
responsible persons were actively concerned to do something to ease 
the present difficult situation. 

On the first occasion the number of students was such that both 
the full-time students and the part-time day students of that par- 
ticular day could only just be accommodated in the hall for the 
meeting. Subsequent increase on both sides has made that impossible, 
raising yet another barrier in the way of creating a feeling of the 
college as a corporate body. At the first meeting it was possible to 
make the full-time and part-time students aware that they had much 
to learn from each other. Most part-time day students attend one 
day and one evening per week, though an increasing proportion 
especially of advanced students attend one and a half days, and it is 
no less essential to get the best out of their attendance, thouch this 
is more difficult to do than for full-time students. So a meeting was 
held each day in their first week of attendance on similar lines to 
that already described, and although the response was more varied 
it was certainly the same in kind as for the full-time students and 
was undoubtedly worth all the trouble. 

The endeavour was to make the part-time student feel he belonged 
to the College and the College in a very real way to him or her: that 
his place and part in it was no less significant than that of the full- 
time student. The desire to raise the status of many colleges, and the 
pressure of events—cespecially with the establishment of 
colleges, will lead to a growth in the number of full-time students 


and an exclusion of more elementary classes of part-time students. 
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But it will be lamentable, and indeed unpardonable, if this goes so 
far as io exclude the majority of part-time day students. Of all 
people, these part-time students making their way in industry need 
to have their opportunities of advancement made clear and their 
part in the scheme of things respected. This attitude to the part-time 
student can show itself in other ways and mention may be made of 
the tutorial system whereby every student is assigned to a member of 
the full-time staff (who preferably should teach him at some ume 
during the week). The list of tutors and students assigned to them 
is published in the department as soon as possible after enrolment 
and the student is made aware that he can approach his tutor for 
advice on matters of welfare as well as of work. Of course this sort 
of thing happens in the ordinary way of teaching, but there is good 
reason to believe that the explicit arrangement is more helpful to 
students, especially to the conscientious but shy student. While no 
disparagement of industry is implied, it would seem that students 
appreciate the disinterestedness of the staff in the advice which 1s 
given. The tutor has the responsibility of keeping an cye on each 
student’s work as a whole, having a particular regard for weak 
spots which he tries to put right by talks with the student and if 
need be with the staff concerned. It is too late to discover what has 
gone wrong when the final examinations are taken, but without the 
personal assignment and interest things may be understandably 
overlooked when numbers are so large and times of attendance so 
short. One swallow does not make a summer nor one meeting a 
successful programme. Without continuity through the session, no 
development is possible and herein lies the importance of the Stafl 
Advisors for Students’ Social Activities and for Athletic Activities. 
With a democratically controlled Students’ Union these members of 
staff cannot direct the students activities—nor would they wish to 
But they can give invaluable help to students with limited time, and 
especially to part-time day students with intermittent attendance, in 
advising on procedure, supplying materials and information, securing 
continuity from year to year, and indeed from term to term. The happy 
working partnership which can result has a very great influence on the 
maintenance and progress of students’ activities under the most 
discouraging circumstances. Students’ concerts and dances, lunch- 
hour debates and recitals, fixtures, visits and various events are the 
more readily arranged and fostered with the Staff Advisors’ help 

provided of course that a minimum of certain facilities and especially 
committee room accommodation is available. There, too, the 
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students can be encouraged to plan and equip their own premises. 

Despite all present difficulties, much can be done with full-time 
and part-time day students. With part-time evening students, the 
problems are much more acute and often seemingly insoluble: if it 
were not so, one of the main arguments for transferring classes to 
day-time release would be invalid. With attendance on three even- 
ings a week, homework on at least one, and with commitments 
elsewhere and travelling difficulties, it is hard indeed to engage 
the interests and support of evening students. Adequate and attrac- 
tive publicity in all the buildings being used by the college, and on 
the main routes to workshops, studios and laboratories is essential if 
students are to be reached at all. As the greater number of students 


impossible to have special meetings for all evening students, an 
approach must be made in other ways. A class representative system 
found to be successful in some colleges deserves to be tried more 
widely. College magazines are all very well in their way and no 
doubt should be maintained, but they lack that topicality vital to the 
dissemination of news and views. The time lag in production is a 
heavy drag on popularity. A students’ newsletter has possibilities 
which have not been fully explored. 

One very important way of meeting these problems—for both 
day and evening students—is to enlist the interest and help of the 


staff in making known these wider activities, and not least the part- 


time teaching staff. True, this must be done with understanding, and 
the working out of it left to their discretion. If the sympathy of the 
staff is to be gained, it can best be done by a full discussion at a stafl 
meeting of both full-time and part-time teachers. This is held one 
night in the week before the enrolment of evening classes, and the 
serving of refreshments provides a much needed opportunity for 
staff to mix and discuss matters. After some general administrative 
matters have been dealt with—the hardy annuals of registration and 
so forth—the Principal presents his report on the previous session’s 
work, and, as with the students, discusses current difficulties and 
measures in hand to deal with them. The staff have every right to 
know of these at the earliest possible moment and it is poor admin- 
istration to expect them to put up with present burdens without any 
expectation of release and without knowledge of what is planned. 
This joint meeting of full-time and part-time staff is invaluable, not 
least because it expresses their Common interest in the student 


college, and is an earnest of their corporate work. We do ill to neglect 
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such occasions, including staff socials and dances, which should be 
open equally to all staff, and freely undertaken and arranged by 
them. After the Principal's report and discussion, the staff then 
disperse to the several departments for consultation with the heads 

ig h in most if not all 


schools, but experience shows this may not be tru of technical 


concerned. Staff meetings are frequent cnoug! 


colleges. This is very understandable because of the very varied 
hours of dutv in day and evening classes, the variety of interests, 
and the greater number of staff. A compromise is often effected in 
the way of frequent departmental staff meetings. Though it ts 
usually impossible to have all members present, experience shows 
that itis worth while having at each session one joint meeting of full- 
time and part-time staff on the lines described, and a meeting of 
full-time staff at the end of each term. It is very desirable that these 
meetings should begin only after tea has been taken together 
Though clearly there must be a limit to what is undertaken, some 
occasions present themselves during the course of the session which 
can be turned to advantage. Of these a new opportunity to widen 
the outlook of students has been afforded in the observance of United 
Nations Day. On the first occasion in 1948, a special meeting of 
students and staff was arranged in normal college hours, in which 
the Charter of the United Nations was read and an address given 
The 1949 meeting was arranged on quite different lines. It so 
happens that the college has students from more than twenty 
countries overseas, and they were asked to speak at the mecting 
Volunteers were readily forthcoming and after a preliminary meet- 
ing and rehearsal, they rose splendidly to the occasion. Each student 
gave brief details of his home country and town, of his journey hither, 
his purpose in coming and finished with greetings in his own lan- 
guage. Their delivery and the responses evoked showed great 
variety—thus underlining one of the purposes of the meeting. The 
meeting concluded with a short address from the Chairman ol 
Governors, and altogether it was indeed a memorable occasion. If 


some colleges have not such resources within themselves, there are 


few which are far from universities and cannot gain the help of 


foreign students or other suitable people with long residence abroad 

But it is not enough simply to take advantage of special occasion 
in producing a world outlook in our students: we must foster every 
means in our power and especially those which increase direct 
“kn wwledge-of-ac qu uintance We hould, of course, ot neglect 
to increase “knowledge-about’’ the world in which 
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we should not be tempted to add yet another subject—‘‘Inter- 
national Understanding’’—to the curriculum. Rather must there 
be an infusion of a world understanding throughout our work, 
subtly persuading our students to feel they are citizens of no mean 
world. 

As to direct means of influencing our students, the most obvious 
is foreign travel for holiday, for study, and latterly for work. We 
should not adopt a mutually exclusive attitude to these three objects 
of travel, but we may nevertheless commend most strongly the 
recent innovation of experience of foreign countries on a job-for-job 
interchange basis, now being arranged through the Bureau of 
Educational Exchanges. Such interchange arrangements, specially 
commended in the March, 1950, issue of this journal, should appeal 
particularly to those engaged in technical education for those 
students who have recently gained their final certificates (whether 
degree, higher national or City and Guilds). To interest them earlier 
would be to jeopardize their training or mean too short a stay 
abroad, to have it very much later would probably involve family 
complications or prospects of advancement at work. 

Paper publicity is all very well but it needs the personal touch at 
the consumer’s end, and the teaching staff must make a continuing 
effort to bring these and other facilities to the notice of likely students. 
Otherwise the idea may not occur to the student, or, if it does, he 
may be at the mercy of the many reasons for not making the break. 
For most technical students it is bound to be a seemingly hazardous 
step and they will need all our help and encouragement 

Our attitude in all these things must be securely based on an 
educational philosophy in which vocational training has a funda- 
mental place but is not dominant or all-embracing. The job and the 
training for it is or should be of first importance to each student: 
with the passing years it will alter in value but in a happy fruitful 
live it will never become devalued. We both live to work and work 
to live and the two are not—as so often assumed— mutually exclu- 
sive. It is, of course, quite unrealistic to suppose that education on its 
own can solve all our problems, social, national, and international, 
but it would be folly indeed to underestimate or overlook the con- 
tinuing cumulative contribution of education to world understand- 
ing and world peace. The McNair Report saw this challenge of out 
times in its memorable description: ““The technical teacher is no 
mere technician; he is an interpreter of the modern world 





Herbert L. Peacock 
HISTORY AND THE B.B.C., 1945-50 


Whether it likes it or not, the B.B.C. is the biggest agent of Further 
Education in this country. It is most consciously educational in the Third 
Programme and, musi apart, the subject to which it has devoted most 
attention is history. The talks come and go, and memory fights a losing 
battle against the broadcast rush of words. Because of this, we thought it 
would be useful if someone made some investigation into historical broad- 
casts during the past few years. Mr. H. L. Peacock, a lecturer in history, 


was asked to do so. Here are his conclusions.) 


From the beginning of 1945 to 1950 there were more than two 
hundred and fifty broadcasts of a historical nature on the Light, 
Home, and Third Programmes.’ For the purpose of this survey | 
have omitted the Schools Broadcasts, as I am concerned primarily 
with the historical fare offered to adults. My conclusions are based 
on my own listening and my reading of the Listener for these years. 

The attempt to define the Western Tradition is one of the distinc- 
uve threads running through B.B.C. history broadcasts during the 
last four years. It has become more insistent since the widening of 
the rift between Eastern and Western Europe and since the formation 
of the Council of Europe. 

In 1945 there was no sign of the theme. In 1946 Harold Nicholson 
broadcast on “Russia and the West’’. In 1947 we heard A. P 
D’Entraves on ‘““The Greatness of the West’’, Professor Hugh Last 
on “The Essence of Western Civilization’, and G. Barraclough 
answering the question, “‘Is there a Western Tradition?”’ In 1948 
the tree of Western Culture blossomed heavily and the blooms were 
extremely varied in shape and colour. Arnold Toynbee told us that 
“A Western Tradition is still in the Making’, John Plamenatz 
examined “Communism and the Western Tradition’, Hugh Seton- 
Watson attempted to enlighten us on the “Difference between East 
and West’, R. H. S. Crossman returned to one of his favourit 
themes under the title, ““The Western Tradition: How Far 1s Class 
Warfare a Myth?’’, John Bowle discussed ‘“The Evolution of Political 
Liberty in Europe’, A. J. P. Taylor gave us “The Ancestry of the 
New Democracies’’ and E. L. Woodward discussed ‘“The Western 


Tradition of Liberty and Democracy 


' The Third Programme was inaugurated in October, 1946 
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In 1949 great stress was laid on the Middle Ages. There were more 
than a dozen contributions in the Third Programme on the Middle 
Ages in their relationship to modern umes, considerable emphasis 
being placed by broadcasters on medieval values. This series probed 
down to the roots of the Western Tradition in medieval law, eco- 
nomics, Church affairs, international order, and constitutional 
thinking. On the specific theme of the Western Tradition, | 
Woodward spoke on “The Heritage of Western Civilization 
these broadcasts were on the Third Programme and were 
in the Listener. 

So much for the catalogue. Now for a few comments. There were 
frequent attempts by these speakers to face up to the problem pre- 
sented by Marxism, and in doing this they acknowledged the real 
issuc at stake in all discussions of a Western Tradition. A. ]. P. Taylor 
saw the Marxists as no less deceivers of the poor, beguiled masse 
than most other politicians. To him the only constant thing in 
European history was that the “ordinary man has always been 
pushed around, always exploited by those who claim to govern in 


his name’’, but the ordinary man has always grumbled, given sullen 


resistance and “‘in this sense liberty is part of our western heritage 
He informed us, as proof of his assertions, that Marx called the 
proletariat “clods, fools, asses’’. 

John Plamenatz examined what he regarded as the source of 
Marxian fallacies and saw in the greater prosperity of the urban 
workers of the West the reason for the decline of Marxist influences 
in the more recent period of industrialization. R. H. S. Crossman 
took up the Marxian theme and asserted that “in Western Europe 
class warfare as the dynamic cause of history is a myth and nothing 
more’’. There is no longer, he told his listenters, a capitalist or pro- 
letarian class in the Marxist sense. Professor Toynbee, however, saw 
no Western Tradition, but rather a continuous Western battlefield 
in which a Christian tradition and an incompatible pag 
have been fighting for domination over Western souls. E. | 
ward asserted that Russian Communism is a “‘Western her: 
that “Lenin was sent east by the Western world. owing 
divisions, to preach this heresy 

Perhaps these extracts will give some idea of the trends of thought 
of these broadcasters. They all presented their material in a lively 
and interesting manner, even where it was somewhat unoriginal 
I felt that this fellow Marx had certainly thrown the « umong 
the intellectual pigeons, and 1 waited almost breathlessly for the 
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appearance on the B.B.C. of a Marxist historian giving his 
own views on the Western Tradition—-which the Marxist critx 
regards as much a myth as Mr. Crossman regards class warfare in 
the West. 

A second outstanding feature of recent B.B.C. history broadcasts 
is an attempt to offer some interpretation of history—to probe its 
meaning in the light of our present spiritual needs. The major eflort 
of this kind was made in 1949 by Professor Herbert Butterfield. His 
lectures were classified as religious, but they were an attempt—ain 
some of the lengthiest lectures ever delivered over the B.B.C.—to 
consider history in the light of Christianity and Christianity in the 
light of history. Professor Butterficld made numerous challenging 
assertions on the nature and importance of history which no critical 
student of history could ignore. They needed in the listener, however, 
a considerable degree of both religious and historical knowledge in 
order to be received with critical awareness. They were broadcast 
on the Third Programme. 

Once again the shadow of Karl Marx loomed large, and Professor 
Butterfield had no hesitation in indicating his lectures as a counter- 
blast to the Marxian creed which he declared was the “principal 
challenge and most formidable threat to Christianity to-day 
Having thus cleared the decks for action, Professor Butterfield 
offered his own interpretation of the historical process. In the first 
place, he showed a considerable distrust of what he called the 
“technical historian’’—the researcher, the finder of facts: he was 
inadequate as a guide to our “‘total attitude to the whole of human 
history’’. It is our combination of history with religion or something 
like religion—such as Marxism—which gives total significance and 
conditions our whole attitude to life. We cannot say that we obtained 
this attitude by “inescapable inferences from the purely historical 
evidence’ in the manner of the “technical historian’ 

Professor Butterfield declared that the Church had not always 
lived up to Christianity. The Church had fought against progres 
and it was the masses who fought for and achieved what the clergy 
now recognized to be just aims. Would the Church similarly in 
another hundred years have to admit that the Communist classless 
socicty was Christian? Professor Butterfield suggested that the answer 
to this was that Christianity must not be tied to ideals of democracy, 
liberty, classless society—the real teaching of Christianity was “that 
in Christ a man was free . . . even though he was a slave’’. Christ- 
lanity must flourish ‘independent of régimes and political orders” 
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it may capture any régime, of course. (In which case, one supposes, 
it would have abandoned its ideal of “independence’’. 

Professor Butterfield was deeply concerned with the position of 
‘catastrophe’ in which the world finds itself to-day. He directed 
our attention firstly to the Hebrew prophets, who “saw morality 
working in all history’’ and who “found new patterns in the situation 
of catastrophe’. This, he thought, was very similar to the Marxist 
conception of thesis and antithesis—the conflict resulting in a new 
synthesis. The concept of the Renaissance was really like this, too, 
but he considered the whole renaissance idea to be invalid—we 


could on these grounds find a new renaissance every ten years. 
Professor Butterfield’s conclusion was that these ‘“‘dialectica] jams’’ 
and deadlocks which drive the world to strife occur just because the 
world is peopled with beings like: us living in situations which “‘tie 
themselves into knots’’. All the technical historian can do is to look 
back in tranquillity on the past and seek to “cover the conflicts with 
understanding’. But in a deeper realm—dquite beyond the reach of 
the technical historian—the great conflicts of the moment are 
fought between good and evil in the “intimate interior of person- 
alities’’. But “‘during the actual conflicts of life we may have neither 
the time nor the material for the understanding of the enemy of 
the moment’. 

Further challenging assertions by Professor Butterfield related to 
the nature of Providence. “Providence has the last say about the 
results of your own actions.”’ ““You should not attempt to force the 
hand of Providence.”’ By “‘the excessive desire to control the destiny 
of mankind we may create disaster and only enlarge the area of 
original conflict’’. 

On the question of warfare in present conditions, Profcksor Butter- 
field was indeed challenging to all thinking Christians and historians 

“the policy of ridding the world of aggression by the method of 
total war—of the war of righteousness— is like using the devil to cast out 
the devil: it does not even have the merit of being practical politics’. 

This is not, of course, a complete summary of Professor Butter- 
field’s thought, but I have chosen a few of his representative state- 
ments to indicate the type of challenge thrown out. Much of his 
thought seemed to me to demand a complete shifting of many 
problems out of the sphere of material history into the sphere of 


immaterial moral and religious concepts where the individual would 


be unembarrassed by Nature and unhampered by history. Professor 
Butterfield saw this essential shift as the only means of freeing himself 
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from the haunting shadow of Karl Marx and the “technical his 
torians”’ 

Catastrophe and cataclysm figured largely in the historical and 
near-historical fare provided by the Third Programme in 1949 
S. Frank dealt with the teachings of Vladimir Soloviev with 
emphasis on his conception of the “‘deceptiveness of external pro- 
gress’’ and the need of the struggle of the true spirit of Christ against 
the powers of evil 


For other interpretations of history during these years, I waited in 
vain. Particularly would I like to hear on the B.B.C. a defence 
of the “technical historian’’ and of the materialist interpretation of 


history which was'the subject of such attack in 1949 

Social history is of interest to both the general and specialist 
listener, and some very interesting contributions have been made by 
the B.B.C. in this period. Outstanding in this category for depth, 
interest and colour was the series in 1948 entitled “Ideas and Beliets 
of the Victorians’’.' Its brilliant treatment of that almost mythical 
subject, the Victorian family, especially interested me. It was the 
first really adequate treatment of the subject that | have met—the 
catholicity of its critical approach to the Victorian family, through 
the smug haloes of early Victorian writers, through the attacks on 
mid-Victorian sex hypocrisy by Marx and Engels to the late 
Victorian iconoclasm of Samuel Butler—all received a truly in- 
cisive treatment. The impact of science on religion was clearly 
and honestly treated, and the political, religious and social effects 
of the development of anthropology were also clearly shown 
The series was well received by most cntics, for the B.B.( 
had rightly assessed the post-war climate. We think of the Victorian 
era as a period of expansion and stability—it was the constructive 
calm before the twenticth-century storm. The radio interest in 
Trollope, Thackeray, Jane Austen on the literary side was a furthe: 
expression in the post-war period of this looking backwards. But it 
must be said that there was no tendency uncritically to glorify the 
Victonans. It was clear, objective and critical—and the condition 
of the “submerged tenth’”’ of the poorer classes was not ignored. In 
this sense there was no “‘historical escapism’’ about it, but it cer- 
tainly showed a subtle appreciation of the post-war mental climate 
and an equally subtle ‘exploitation’ of 1 for a highly successful 
series of historical talks. 


1 In a long review of the published talks in Further Edwation (Vol. 4, No 
this series was very differently assessed.—Ed 
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There were no great concentrations of political history during 
these years, but a great deal of it appeared from time to time. The 
centenaries of 1848 produced a series of talks in 1948. Alan Bullock 
assessed the “Historical Importance of the 1848 Revolutions’’, in 
which he thought the best epitaph for this hundred years of history 
was “the contrast between the two centenaries of 1948: in France 
and Central Europe the revolutions, in England the Public Health 
Act of 1848". John A. Hawgood drew the conclusion from the 
revolutions of 1848 that they decided the future was to belong to 
Bismarck and Karl Marx, the two men who from their opposing 
points of view most effectively interpreted the meaning of 1848 to 
posterity. There was also an interesting talk by Professor Medlicott 
on Prince Metternich. The tercentenary of the English Revolution 
of 1649 also received critical attention. 

Other important features of B.B.C. history broadcasting during 
these years have been: (1) In 1948 a series of seven talks on the 
Munich Settlement and others on British foreign policy in general. 
(2) Talks on the importance of leading British statesmen of the 
nineteenth century—Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Salisbury—designed to give some idea of the development of the 
two major political parties of the century. (3) About half a dozen 
talks on the origin of Socialism and socialist ideas in Britain, in- 
cluding broadcasts on William Morris, the early trade unionists, 
the Chartists, and the rise of the Labour Party. (4) In 1949-50 
some important talks on the History of Science—sixteen talks in 
all. 

The last of these is very important, and the B.B.C. has in this case 
amply responded to the needs of the day. They are in the first place 
talks for the sixth forms of schools and are repeated in the Third 


Programme. The series is designed to face up to the serious problem 


of the increasing divorce between the arts and sciences and to 
counteract this tendency. The B.B.C. has given a very strong 
stimulus to the accurate historical assessment of the role of science 
and has drawn on the best intellects in both arts and science for 
the discussion of these matters. Professor Herbert Butterfield 
first raised the question of the “Importance of the History of 
Science’”’ in a broadcast in 1948, in which he declared that the 
scientific revolution of the seventeenth century had really: reduced 
the Renaissance and the Reformation to the rank of mere episodes 

“mere internal displacements within the system of medieval 
Christendom”. This challenging shift of historical perspective 
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suggested by Professor Butterfield was the real preliminary to the 
whole scrics. 

From my study of history broadcasting during these years I was 
able to come to the following conclusions: (1) Where the purpose of 
the broadcasts is clear and avowed, and where they constitute a 
definite series, the most effective contributions to historical interest 
and understanding are made—the Western Tradition, Christianity 
and the Western Tradition, Medieval Values, the History of Science, 
British Foreign Policy, Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians, various 
centenaries—all these were extremely purposive and closely related 
to the contemporary social and political climate. (2) Historical 
bric-a-brac is thrown in occasionally and lends colour to the scene. 
Who couldn't be interested in the history of the picture postcard or 
the spiritualistic vagaries cf Daniel Dunglass Home? But | think this 
broadcasting journalese should be somewhat reduced. (3) As I have 
attempted to show by the summarics and extracts given, the intel- 
lectual level of history broadcasting is high and almost invariably 
has a healthy sense of challenge apd controversy and serves a valu- 
able educational purpose. 

There are, however, as far as the Home and Third Programmes are 
concerned, a certain number of omissions which are surprising. For 
instance, there is scarcely anything on the history of the Empire 
except for an occasional biography. Secondly, there is very little at 
all on the history of the principal European states. Thirdly, | could 
have learnt scarcely a thing during these years about the history of 
oriental countries—at a time, too, when they are very much in the 
general news. Fourthly, the interpretation of history should be dealt 
with on a much wider basis than ts the case at present—there are at 
least half a dozen major schools of historical interpretation. Fifthly, 


why not a series of broadcasts covering the main developments of 


English history in chronological order—to give the basic facts 
enlivened by the numerous devices of dramatization and dialogue 
which can be used. This is done in part for the schools—why not 
for the much more numerous post-school population? Finally, 
history broadcasting tends to be almost solely at the level, and in 
the language, of the Third Programme. The B.B.C. should realize 
that history can be popular. 

















David Richards 
LIVING AND LEARNING IN PARIS 


David Richards was granted a scholarship by Rotary International and 
holds it for a year in Paris. Opportunities for study abroad increase every 
year. We print this account of the impact of a foreign country upon one 
mind in the hope that college principals and others who come in contact 
with students who are similarly privileged will draw attention to it 


I WANT to live in a lot of foreign countries before I die. Good fortune, 
in the form of a scholarship from Rotary International, gave me the 
chance to make my first country France. 

Since I came to Paris I have become more sceptical of the official 
reasons given for the necessity of international scholarships, and more 
convinced of the important personal reasons. I can no longer accept 
the familiar phrases that my life in a foreign country is helping the 
cause of peace by cementing international relations; but I accept 
and strongly believe in the education that life in a foreign country 
offers you. I have no illusions that I am busy spreading international 
goodwill like a man selling vacuum-cleaners from door to door—in 
fact, just to be wicked, we laugh about it in Paris, and pretend we 
are cementing international relations with a trowel and cement, 
making the appropriate gestures—but I do feel the importance of 
this education, which will remain for the rest of my life 

What do you learn in a foreign country? Firstly, modesty. I 
arrived about cight months ago. For the first time in my life I was 
completely outside the society around me instead of being at least 
partially inside it. | came into an alien city and a lonely city: Paris 
I felt for the first time the impatience of others at my stuttering 
tongue and | remembered others in my position in England 

I remembered the German Jew at school during the war whom 
we used to “bait’’ cruelly because of his heavy German accent; I 
remembered an Italian living in an attic above me in London with 
water coming through the roof; I thought about London, the 
vast metropolis of refugees during the war: for the first time in 
my life | put myself in their position and I found to my surprise 
how cold and crucl London must have seemed to them; | remem- 
bered the shocked surprise in London drawing-rooms when a 
foreigner introduced into the circle couldn't grasp the familiar 
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slang gabbled out like a machine-gun; I remembered the Danish 
girl who told me that whenever she met anyone in England she 


was aware of the unexpressed feeling, ‘“‘Poor girl, she's Danish, but 


I suppose she can’t help it.”’ 

For the first time, I was the isolated onc; I was the one who had to 
strain my ears, to watch my frends’ lips to distunguish their words 
clearly and to laugh when I thought the right place had come. | was 
the one, now, who asked stupid questions and who said it was five 
o'clock when I was asked my name. I was the one who felt ured to 
death at six o'clock in the evening simply by following conversations 
all day; | was the one who tried desperately hard to support a 
conversation with cumbersome phrases about the weather or the 
commonest of commonplaces on French politics 

lo try to keep a perspective, | used to imagine a Frenchman in 
England who would be my equivalent. I could imagine him in 
surroundings which I knew well and I could thus see what | seemed 
like to the French. | would cail him my “dummy’’, and he would 
be a very French-looking Frenchman hidden away somewhere in 
England. If he’s dreamt the night before in French, he gets up for 
this heavy, stodgy meal they call breakfast and finds his English is 
terrible. He puts funny verbs in completely the wrong places and he 
doesn’t eat his porridge. Nobody corrects him: they understand 
roughly what he’s talking about, so why should they bother? My 
“dummy” realizes more and more what a repression this lack of 
tree expression can be. He never knew ull he came to England 
this strange feeling that weighs on him because he can't say the most 
commonplace things without careful thought; because he can’t joke 
quickly 

Slowly he finds out strange things about language. He finds out 
how integral a part of his life it is. He had never realized it until he 
had been deprived of it. He finds that he had moulded his language 
in an individual way; his conversation as been personal, his own 
Now he has to work slowly, with difficult, inelastic words. He neve 
realized the emotive way in which he had used words in his native 
language which gave conversation its full joy; he never realized until 
he was deprived of them how he had stretched them, played with them, 
coloured them with his owt personality, He had never realized how 
closely his thought-process and its expression were linked together 

I make my “dummy” play an equivalent role to mine in France 
so that | can see the reaction of the English people surrounding him. 
I give him the equivalent of all my faults in an alien land. He has an 
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accent; and he suffers from bursts of inferiority and superiority 
complexes in turn. He is moody and sometimes intolerant. And so I 
“dummy” Frenchman as a corrective to me in Paris. 
The first sign of modesty, however, is to accept your host's lan- 
guage. There is, regrettably, a basic assumption among many 
English-speaking people that all other respectable people should be 
able to communicate to them in their language—in English. This 
wicked form of pride still lingers. I have seen Americans shout 
threateningly at theatre-ticket boxes in English; and people speaking 
English as if they thought the whole world should know their lan- 
guage. To speak clear, competent French 1s the greatest of compli- 


try to use my 


ments to the French, who are sensitively proud of their language. 

Only by forgetting yourself, your country, your own language, 
your own background can you learn from living in a foreign country. 
When I first arrived, all I wanted to do was to criticize. Everything 
was being done in the wrong way. The university system was com- 
pletely different; sometimes people turned up, sometimes they 
didn’t; the teachers seemed to be distant creatures whom one heard 
from the other end of the lecture-room and not personal acquaint- 
ances, as in England. The organization was peculiar. The temptation 
was to criticize continually. Then after a while I realized that things 
weren't being done in the wrong way so much as in a different way. 
Slowly I learned that constant criticism only deadened my powers to 
learn. I learnt that the more I forgot my past and my background, 
the more I entered into the spirit of my temporary home and the 
more I could appreciate that spirit. 

The second lesson we learn from living in a foreign country is one 
of observation. As I wanted to write about what I saw, observation 
was all the more important to me. Thrown suddenly into un- 
familiar surroundings, | observed things I'd always ignored before 
as I was over-familiar with them at home. I lived in a poor district 
of Paris and watched carefully the life in my street. Perhaps because 
Paris has an emotional effect on all who come near her, | found 
myself observing the smallest of small things around me as well as 
the large. Paris gives her disciples a life which is intense at both ends 
of the scales and which infuses them with a strange desire to be 
aware of the smallest detail because it is as important as the biggest. 

I watched the way the familiar boulevards of the day-time magic- 
ally change at night into unfamiliar, deserted wastes, and how the 
upper stories of the apartments, never seen in the day-time, seem 
suddenly to dominate the scene; | watched the way the Seine runs 
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through the heart of the city, giving it a life which London lacks; 
I watched the way the suspicion of a foreigner in the poorer quarters 
hardened people's faces; and I felt the strange distrust the French 
have of the open roadways. Their delight is to sit in upper-story 
windows and look at people in the street; or to watch you from 
behind half-open curtains; or, during the heat-drenched summer 
months, to sit in the security of their shade and watch you on the 
cobble-stones of the street. 

In a foreign country you feel the character of towns instantly; at 
home it’s just Manchester or Birmingham, where Aunt Agatha lives 
or where you spent six weeks in a R.A.F. camp. Grenoble to me will 
always be a picture-post ard town at the foot of the Alps when seen 
from afar; and, seen from near the surface, the town is interlaced with 
cross-currents of bourgeois gossip. And Paris 

The effect of this capital on an individual is this. She convinces 
you (perhaps you knew it all along at heart) that the supreme 
importance of living lies in the personal, emotional, spiritual life of 
each of her members. This clumsy string of words does little to 
express the idea, but it seems almost intangible at times. Paris 
teaches you to live by yourself, with yourself. Anglo-Saxons feel 
lonely to start with, and form colonies for self-protection. This passion 
for clubs, for walking with other people, strikes the Frenchman as 
bizarre. The familiar cliché that the Frenchman is an individualist 
is truc. 

When you arrive in Paris, you feel that nobody cares a fig for your 
existence. This is perfectly true. Slowly all your false ideas of 
politeness about your neighbour peel away. You learn the lesson of 
Paris—-that the value of living lies inside your personal life. Paris 
turns you back into yourself. Paris is introvert, not extrovert. Because 
of this, artists have always come here and always will. Their work is 


personal, solitary: fruitful to themselves. A good dose of primitive 


egotism is good for an artist—Paris will give it him 

A foreigner cannot live here for a year without the inevitable 
temptation appearing. It arrives one night when he is alone and it 
says to him: “‘All you want to do in the next two years is to live in a 
small room in Paris, carn enough moncy somehow to keep you going, 
and live by yourself, with yourself and your books and your pictures. 
You have your art, your own room, and the French girls . . . what 
more do you want?’ I'll wager that no foreigner (particularly no 
American or Englishman) has lived here for twelve months without 
the temptation strongly in his heart at one time or another. 
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What foreigner has thought that after living a year in Birmingham? 
At its best, this strong stimulation of Paris leads to a rich personal 
life, perhaps to works of art (at any rate, to a regular artistic pro- 
duction); at its worst, it degenerates into the utter absorption in 
personal pleasure, in the search for the sacred circle of good food, 
wine and women; and (dare | enter in politics for a moment?) an 
inability to look out from one’s own country to affairs beyond its 
border. And yet, on the other hand, such a descent into the personal 
mental life may lead to nothing but melancholy and despair 

The network of international scholarships is growing fast. It is 
hoped that international understanding will thus be increased. I 
believe it will; I believe, however, that the main value lies in the 
crystallization of knowledge and experience inside the individual 
who has the opportunity to travel. 


H. Twelvetrees 


EN ROUTE 


A few of the “educational autobiographies” which have appeared in 
the issues of Further Education during the past two years have been written 
by men or women who entered the tea hing professi ym thr 
Emergency Training Scheme. This is another. Taken as a w! 

give, we think, an indication of the variety of experience of the 
teachers which is not elsewhere to be found 


My earliest memory is of the military bands in the Great War. I 
would hear them in the distance: they would come nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder. Then, just before reaching my per- 
ambulator, they always stopped playing and marched primly past 
to the pettifogging tap-tap of a kettle drum. It was a saddening 
experience and even now I| await their approach with apprehension. 
Military bands and fire engines are for me the most thrilling things 
in the world. 

At my first school we arranged our own war. It was a convent 
school, but had many Protestant pupils. At the age of cight or 
thereabouts we split into two factions, the Catty Cats (Catholics) 
and the Protty Dogs (Protestants). We fought with ferocity. Yet 
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neither our parents nor our teachers were to blame. We wanted to 
fight, and religion was conveniently there to fight about. 

Our teachers, the nuns, had gentle features and the skin of their 


faces had that waxy, not altogether opaque, texture pec uliar to 


women of their vocation. Each of them wore a leather belt from 
which hung a black cloth disc, slightly larger than a powder-puff, 
the circumference of which was prettily decorated by brightly- 
coloured pin-heads. They were serious, happy people 

It was held that those coming to the school should learn a civilized 
tongue as soon as possible, and I was early equipped with French 
Without Tears, by Lady Bell. It still seems a good French readet 
to me 

I next went to an elementary school for two years. We were a wild 
lot, and the staff armed themselves with the tawse, an instrument 

mnsisting of a piece of thick leather cut into three thongs for part of 
its length, the rest of it rolled. This weapon was most effective when 
the thongs were held and you were struck with the handle 

My next move was to a secondary school, where I resumed my 
French and learned Latin. This school had a high reputation 
deservedly, as I now realize—for the thoroughness of its work. 
Twenty years after leaving it, the analysis of a sentence or the 
parsing of a word comes very easily to me and my little experience 
in a classroom tells me how hard and with what skill my teachers 
must have worked. To belittle the formal teaching of grammar seems 
to me to be like suggesting that a watchmaker need not know the 
functions of the parts of a watch. Whether you are making a watch 
or writing a letter, it is as well to know what you are doing 

While at this school I met a boy named Aubrey, with whom I 
became very friendly. He introduced me to the denunciations of 
H. G. Wells and was a secret subscriber to The Freethinker. There 
were two witty columns tn this journal called “Acid Drops’’ and 
“Sugar Plums’ which we read with delight in the local recreation 
ground. I, too, soon became an atheist, regarding with condescension 
the vicar, my headmaster {a Doctor of Divinity) and, in fact. oo 
per cent. of the human race. But my new faith put me in a quandary, 
for | was a choirboy and organ-blower at the local church. I asked 
Aubrey’s advice, and he suggested that, if | pumped the organ hard 
enough, “the bladder or something’ might burst. The next Sunday 
morning I was a galley-slave in the Cause, rowing mightily right 
through the sermon to the last Amen. | can see now the leaden 
weight suspended on its cord, the groove it had formed, and the 
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marks above and below which it should never be allowed to pass. 
Nothing happened. Afterwards, the organist patted me on the head 
and said, “You're the best little pumper-upper we've ever had.”’ 
At sixteen came the hunt for a white-collar job, and | found 
myself trying to collect rents among scenes of Hogarthian squalor. 
Most of the houses were condemned for demolition, so that no repairs 


were donc. In the enclosed yards, one privy and an iron tap served 
several ‘“‘back-to-backs’’. At the office I spent my time butchering 
my mother-tongue in writing about “desirable residences’’ with 
“comfy ingle-nooks’’. Later, I competed with representatives of 
other building societies which were offering exactly the same terms 
as my own. This was a usurious and useless occupation, but jobs were 
scarce and, above all, a salesman must never admit to himself the 
futility of what he is doing. There is a kind of conspiracy of silence 
about these things. 

However, the Left Wing days of the ‘thirties did not pass me by. 
There were the meetings, the indignation, the Arms for Spain 
campaign and the enthusiasm for an ideal of justice. Later came the 
doubts about one’s motives, the slow realization of what a materialist 
philosophy means in practice, of what happens when Means become 
Ends. I copied this sentence from Flaubert, “‘A mesure que | humanité 
se perfectionne, |’ homme se dégrade’’, and from Emerson, “. . . be good- 
natured and modest: have that grace; and never varnish your hard, 
uncharitable ambition with this incredible tenderness for black folk 
a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.” 

In the meantime, | had taken a job as a map reviser and worked 
along roads and across fields from Chislehurst to Neath. I stayed in 
a score of boarding houses, listening to gossip, keeping my eyes 
open, hearing confidences. There was the moon-worshipper, the 
secret agent, the man who had an infallible betting system and was 
being tracked by the criminals of five continents. One landlady 
immediately recognized me as a royal bastard. We know little of 
the man in the strect as long as he is in the street. 

The war came and I joined the Royal Engineers. Largely, | 
suspect, because I referred to ‘“‘rounds’’ as ‘‘bullets’’, my sergeant- 
major quickly noted me and I found myself on a ship bound for 
Egypt. The embarkation had been an unforgettable example of the 
British soldier's sense of the comic. Two thousand men had climbed 
the gang-plank baa-ing like sheep. At Durban we were greeted by 
a cheering multitude and ten days later still louder cheers bade us 
farewell. 
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The fruits of the desert are of a rare kind. The difficulty of getting 
books means that you read what in normal times you might neglect 
For some months, my temporary library consisted of Moby Dick, an 


Italian grammar, Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Barchester Towers, some 


essays by Charles Morgan torn from Zhe Tumes Literary Supplement, 
and La Chartreuse de Parme. Several passages of T. S. Eliot's poetry | 
came to know by heart without having made any attempt to learn 
them. For there were the hours without distractions for desultory 
that is, civilized—reading. In the Army there is usually enough of 
the freedom that matters; the restriction of movement is of less 
importance. 

But perhaps the most valuable legacy of that kind of life is the 
conviction you inherit of the goodness and courage of your fellow 
men. The sapper who had lent me Barchester Towers went sick with 
malaria and dysentery. | went to see him in hospital when I was on 
leave. He looked very ill and I commiserated with him. But, pointing 
out that he was cured of malaria and had only the dysentery to 
contend with, he showed me a passage from one of the Kai Lung 
stories: ““After being struck on the head with an axe, it is a positive 
pleasure to be beaten about the body with a wooden club.” I still 
see three of my friends of those days, but our conversations are not 
the same. We have too many preoccupations. Peace conducts its 
own war of attrition 

After three and a half years we crossed to Italy. We spent a week 
in Rome. Much of what | saw there meant little to me because of my 
lack of background; most of the opera I found boring. I was con- 
ducted round one magnificent church by a priest who told me a great 
deal about the saint who had given it its name. When, on leaving. 
I was about to put something into the offertory box, he dissuaded 
me, suggesting that instead I gave him a few cigarettes. In Sorrento 
I met a girl who told me in indescribably beautiful surrounding: 
that she wanted to go to Chicago. Her boredom had become un- 
endurable to her. An Italian prisoner we had told me how lucky he 
was to have syphilis, because it meant that he had to be escorted 
periodically to Naples for his injections. 

Such encounters as these have given me considerable food for 
thought about the nature of good and evil, but I cannot say that I 
get any nearer to the truth 

Back in England on demob. leave, I saw things with new eves 
Sitting upstairs in buses, | watched men in counting-houses bent 
over ledgers. That was one kind of life to be avoided. Many othe: 
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ways in which people were spending their days, whether in their 
jobs or in their leisure ime, now seemed to me more or less futile. 

A friend suggested that I became a teacher. I thought that I 
might be of some use, and I had always got on pretty well with 
youngsters. I was interviewed by a committee which prodded me 
into talking about map projections, Rugby football and Jane Austen. 
Then, having undertaken to read Conversations in Ebury Street, | was 
sent for a medical examination. 

At Training College I chose English literature and history as my 
optional subjects. That the study of English literature should be 
part of one’s daily work seemed almost too good to be true, and 
history began to take on a new meaning. Events in your own life-—the 
home-made crystal set, the membership card of the League of Nations’ 
Union—take their place in the story. Continuity and proportion begin 
toemerge from muddle and the word “‘English’’ suggests a unique and 
partly explicable way of life. My years abroad in the Army and the 
four trips I have since made to the mainland of our continent (once 
I got the money by working as a postman at Christmas) also help 
towards a definition of such words as ‘“‘English’”’ and “‘history’’ and 
“European”, 

The more history, and the more historians, I read, the more 
convinced 1 become of the importance of the individual and of 
chance in the shaping of events. Perhaps those who see only a ‘‘class 
struggle’’ or make some other rigid interpretation of history have 
spent too long with big books in little rooms. 

As you grow older, you also become able to feel changes in the 
social atmosphere, symptoms of which appear in the classroom as 
well as anywhere else. Recently, for instance, I met a likeable 
youngster, well cared for, a reliable bat. When taxed with stealing a 
classmate’s fountain-pen, he cheerfully pointed out that he could 
put matters right by refunding the cost of the pen and, when being 
told that it was not as simple as that, showed genuine surprise. His 
parents would doubtless be shocked by the treatment Oliver Twist 
received, yet it is debatable whether he or Oliver suffers the greater 
injustice. A teacher's job is, of course, to teach, but he also finds 
himself having to re-establish the platitudes. It has become so easy 
to put down our failings to traumas or trade-cycles. 
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Tue Story or Arr. By E. H. Gombrich. Phaidon, 215. 


, 


This kind of book is likely to meet with a cool reception by the 
Press and a warm reception by the public. It ts popularization, and 
there are many people who do not like the popularization of any of 
the arts. There are others who, themselves experts, have the idea of 
just such a book as this carefully hidden away, brought out for 
contemplation now and then, but left at that. So when a book that 
might be the embodiment of their own dream actually appears as 
the result of the labours of someone else, an outraged self-esteem ts 
likely to rise up in defence of the arts against the cruditics of popular- 
ization. 

The present reviewer is not an artist, not a philosopher of art, not 
a historian of art, but merely an enquir.ng layman who has looked 
with interest at many pictures, with emotion at a number of them, 
with exhilaration at a few, with exasperation at more; who has 
read Pater’s Renatssance and seen the original Mona Lisa, who has 
read Cellini’s memoirs and looked carefully at his cunning but 
monstrous salt-cellar, who has strugeled through Lessing’s Laokoon, 
and who has even wandered into Battersea Park when the exhibition 
of sculpture was on. What he has never found time to do is to try to 
put these and other similar experiences into any perspective other 
than that which comes when experiences are fully assimilated in the 
individual mind. That is what Mr. Gombrich helps his readers to do 
Therefore I am grateful. | am only sorry that such a book as this 
had not been plac ed in my hands in my teens 

Of course everything is not plain sailing. No amount of reading 
about art will in itself provide art education. There ought to be some 
practical work—let the reader attempt to copy some of the 
beautifully balanced Egyptian paintings, for example, as well as 
indulging in sclf-expressionism. He will then at least learn that it is 
one thing to speak or write about art and a very different thing to 
produce it. And there must be a great deal of sheer looking, looking 
and waiting—and the waiting is perhaps as important as the looking. 
What there must not be is catalogue mania. How often does one see 
in art galleries people to whom the catalogues they have bought are 
more important than the pictures on the walls. They look, they 
check, they pass on—and they might just as well be collecting 
engine-numbers at Clapham Junction. Mr. Gombrich calls this “‘a 


kind of mental short-circuit which has nothing to do with enjoying 
a picture’ and he is night. 
He sees, too, that a book such as he has produced might, if wrongly 
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used, increase that kind of half-knowledge and snobbery which causes 
people in front of a Rembrandt painting to mumble ‘wonderful 
chiaroscuro” and pass on. “I should like to open eyes, not to loosen 
tongues,’ writes Mr. Gombrich about his book. 

What then have we which will for one guinea do so much? Over 
four hundred pages of text incorporating no fewer than 370 illus- 
trations beginning with the cave-paintings and coming, as some 
might say full circle, to the moderns, including not painting only, 
but architecture, sculpture and work in the precious metals. Does he 
attempt too much? Yes, and no, It could be argued that he might 
well have omitted architecture altogether since he has compara- 
tively so little to say about it. But the glimpses of architecture do 
help to show that often the problems of the architect are almost the 
same as those of the painter and that the one art may enrich the 
other as, for example, with the architect Brunelleschi’s work on 
perspective. 

The text of this book seldom strays far from the illustrations. The 
publishers claim that no work of art is mentioned which is not shown 
in illustration. This holds the book together and gives every page a 
richer cargo of meaning. It is the sort of book which may well strike 
sparks from many a young mind and should be added to every school 
and college library. And that applies not only to where there are art 
departments—perhaps more especially to those where there are no 
art departments. For it is by no means only the potential artist who 
is likely to find such a panorama of human endeavour stimulating 
and inspiring. 


Asx tHe Curtpren. By Licut.-Colonel Ford Thomson, M.B., Ch.B., 
I.M.S.(Retd.). Cassell, 155. 


After 121 pages of psychological résumé, Lieut.-Colonel Ford Thomson 
introduces us to a system of child training which could, he believes, 
transform society were it universally applied. Success is claimed for this 
system both in the home and in the institutional treatment of young 
delinquents in Madras. 

The system turns out to be an odd compound of old theory and modern 
approaches, built around a profound but curiously uncritical belief in 
corporal punishment. The old-fashioned assumptions are that a child has 
definite anti-social instincts, which may be mastered only by a direct 
onslaught upon them, and that, if corporal punishment consistently 
follows wrong-doing, virtue will become a habit with the child. This 
ultra-traditional approach is modified by four modern principles of 
mental hygiene. One is that the child and his educator must be in a happy 
relationship of shared affection and trust if the education meted out is to 
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foster formative growth. Another is that unreleased guilt is harmful to 
healthy growth towards moral maturity. It is stressed that the deliberate 
withdrawal of affection as a means of punishment is so devastating to the 
child that it can never be justified. And it is recommended that institutions 
for children should be broken up into small groups centred upon truly 
avuncular adults. 

Combining the old with the new, we get the complete system. Father 
and son (or father-substitute and group in the institution) together work 
out laws of behaviour for both which are designed to aid the child to 
overcome his anti-social impulses. Punishment for breaking the laws is 
also mutually agreed upon. Every evening child meets educator, and they 
go over the day together. Praise is given where praise is due. Where a law 
has been broken, punishment—so much hair-brush or cane for each 
offence—is administered then and there. There is no pi-jawing or with- 
holding of love, and the child goes off to bed—so the theory runs—ready 
to face the next day rid of guilt and fortified to resist temptation by the 
memory of beatings received. (If the educator breaks his share of the law, 
he apologizes to the child. As, in the example given, father has five laws 
to remember as against the son’s thirty-three, this does not seem a very 
just division of correctives. 


The limitations of this system are obvious. By the author’s own admis- 
sion, it works only if the educator is a well-liked, well-trusted person of 
sterling example. But if all children were secure in such a relationship, 
there would be nothing to worry about, anyway. Then the system's 
guiding theory runs counter to modern findings in its belief in an enforced 
code of rules and penalties as the best way to promote a child's moral 
development. Again, the theory ignores the evidence of both psychology 
and anthropology that social tendencies in a child are at least as basic as 
anti-social strivings. Moreover, the author gives us no clue as to how girls 
should be dealt with. As he insists that punisher and punished must 
always be of the same sex, we can only assume that mother is responsible 
for the law and chastisement of the daughters of the family. Thus, in 
place of the home as a nest in which social behaviour is mutually learned 
through shared experience, the author gives us, as the basis for moral 
training, this restricted system of a law involving a single adult, and a 
child, or children, of the same sex. What nonsense! 


Upon what do the successes of the system depend? Certainly not on its 


punitive technique. The world has passed beyond the stage when a series 


of sore behinds can be accepted as the basis of moral training 

we see that the royal road to building adults who are mature and 
enough to live socially and purposefully amid the ideological cor 

of the modern world is by patiently and consistently bringing 

face to face with the inevitable consequences of his anti-social acts within 
the framework of his social relationsmps, not by attempting to condition lapses 
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out of existence by set punishments. The truth is that any system that 
brings security, affection, a sense of worth, and freedom from guilt 
to children who have previously felt unloved, rejected, and worthless 
will have its measure of success. A. S. Neill recently confessed that the 
analysis of problem children—by which he once set great store—had 
proved insignificant as therapy compared with the social influences of his 
school. This dawned on him when he found that the children not analysed 
got on just as well as those who had been. A controlled experiment would 
probably reveal that Lieut.-Colonel Ford Thomson is making a similar 
mistake. It is a not uncommon thing for men to thank the wrong gods for 
the success that comes their way. 


Tits Mopern Ace. By F. C. Happold. Christophers, 75. 6d. 


First published in 1938, this book has been completely revised and reset 
for this new edition and cighth printing. The reason for its superiority 
to many text-books of the kind is its comprehensiveness. It could perhaps 
be described as a text-book in civics, but there is more in it than the 
description suggests, for it would be better described as a book in which 
the facts of history, geography, science, and economics are shown not as 
facts which must be learned because they belong to a subject in a school 
or college time-table but as facts of life, interdependent, and becoming 
significant only because of that interdependence. The boy who makes a 
thorough study of this book will at least have the knowledee which a 
moderately intelligent citizen ought to have. If he studies it thoroughly 
and takes part in discussions on it, he ought, one feels, at the end of it all 
to be a less amenable subject for sheer propaganda from whichever 
direction of the political compass that wind may blow. Although there is 
not a fact or an idea in this book which should not already be familiar to 
every citizen on the electoral role, this revfewer, who is old enough to 
have voted at several elections, learned one thing that surprised him, 


namely that whereas in 1921 25 per cent. of the working population were 


engaged in direct services, i.e. civil service, teaching, law, the arts and 
entertainment, and so on, by 1947 the percentage had fallen to twenty 
Yet the sentences which contain that statement also bring me to a point 
of criticism. Statistical figures are not often employed in this book; it is 
better that they should not be in a book of this type. But when they are 
employed, it should be with the greatest possible care. That is not so in 
this case. The text gives the percentages in relation to the ‘‘population”’, 
the diagram on the facing page does so in relation to the ‘‘working 
population” 

The book ends with a chapter called ‘‘Mind and Spirit” in which it is 
briefly suggested that the all-important thing is that man’s spiritual 
stature should increase. Dr. Happold writes as a Christian, and it is a pity 
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that so little attention is paid in the rest of the book to the part played by 
religion in history 


Man iw Socrery. By R. D. Thompson. Nelson, 65 


This book is intended for the use of upper forms in the grammar 
school. It is therefore too difficult for day-release classes in English and 
it is too much like an ordinary school text-book for the use of adult 
classes. It is being noted here, however, because there is a great deal in 
it which would be of use to the teacher of further education classes. At 
the same time it contains some examples of the kind of thing which the 
further education teacher and the grammar school teacher should avoid 

In the main the book consists of a series of interpretation passages of 
the type usual in examination papers. Here, however, they don’t drop 
out of the blue as these passages so often do. They are arranged so as to 


give a course of consecutive thinking on matters that are of some import- 


ance, and fall into five groups—the British character; the arts, old and 
new; the art of living; aspects of democracy; science in the modern world 

As well as a great number of exercises in interpretation, some good 
topics for discussion are suggested. Many of them would very well serve 
the double purpose of stimulating the semi-articulate to speech and of 
prompting them to think with some detachment of their own country, 
e.g. “What bad impressions might be carried away by a foreigner 
visiting your district?’’ While most of the topics suggested are excellent 
for their purpose, a few are just of that kind which the teacher ought to 
avoid, e.g. “Give some evidence from British history for the opinion 
that the British are a warlike but not a military people.”’ The objection 
to such a topic is not made on pacifist grounds, but just because this is 
the kind of word-splitting discussion which gets no one anywh and 
which with young people ought to be avoided like the plaguc 

What this book does most successfully is to provide a sound scheme 
of integration for various subjects in the curriculum. It really does give 
a good introduction to the philosophy of living and when it is compared 
with the usual English set books of a few years ago, one does fee! that 
formal education has progressed in a quite startling manner. It would 
have been improved by an introductory chapter on straight and crooked 
thinking. There is a sub-section called ‘“The Art of Thinking’’, and this is 
unfortunately probably the weakest in the book 
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One of the objects of the latest legislation is to lay down further rules 
for the construction of the profit and loss account and balance sheet so 
that all the necessary information to which shareholders and others are 
entitled may be clearly given. Nevertheless, the more detailed the legisla- 
tion, the greater is the burden thrust on those whose duty it is to draw up 
the accounts 

Design of Accounts stresses at the outset that all final accounts should be 
clear, arranged in groups under headings, unambiguous, should facilitate 
comparisons and comply with statutory requirements. It then sets out 
with great clarity to show how this may be achieved and gives specimen 
lay-outs for twenty-six types of businesses, including bakeries, dance-halls, 
garages, printers, solicitors 

For those interested, the appendices include some public reports and 
recommendations made at various times prior to the latest legislation 
These tend to detract a little from the book's recommendations on modern 
accounting and might well have been omitted 

This Third Edition (published February, 1950) is fully revised to 
include the requirements of the Companies Act, 1948, and will most 


certainly repay study by all those who have to compile or interpret 


accounts. 
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simple; the pictures make it all easy to follow. Eminently practi 
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elementary” has a puzzling range of meaning, and it would be a help for 
teachers and lecturers if publishers could choose ttles indicating more 
accurately which books are suitable for which students. What Mr. Powell 
does is to give a general introduction to physics using the practical appli- 
tion of the laws of physics as the key-stones of his chapters. Measuring 
distance and speed, weight and density, pressure, work and energy, 
temperature, heat, light, magnetism, electricity and electrical measure- 
ment—all these are dealt with in a matter of 200 pages, including pro- 
blems for solution. A student of average ability could profit from working 
on his own with this book. 

From Pitman also comes a new edition of Chapman and Siddons- 
Wilson’s economic geography, A Modern Economic Geography, formerly 
called Geography for Civil Service Candidates, and still designed for Civil 
Service examinations. 


Progressive Mathematics, by P. Clyne, A.C.G.1., A.M.1.E.E. (Chapman 
and Hall, 15s.), is an unusual text-book by the Responsible Lecturer in 
Mathematics at the Mid-Essex Technical College. Written to no particular 
syllabus, it nevertheless covers the ground between School Certificate and 
the Higher National. Mr. Clyne dedicates his book to his students, 
“particularly the difficult ones’’, and every page of his book bears witness 
to his persistent striving after clarity of exposition. Interspersed through- 
out the text are snatches of dialogue between author and student. The 
orthodox may find them an intrusion; the difficult student may find 
that they lighten his load. There are copious exercises. 


Psychology, by J. A. C. Brown, M.B., Ch.B. (Elek, 8s. 6¢.), is a concise 
introduction to the subject. A number of similar books have been pub- 
lished in the past year or two. Dr. Brown has a chapter called ‘‘Patterns 


of Behaviour” which sets out with a clear brevity some concepts which 
other introductory books of this kind have omitted, but on the whole one 
has the feeling of being rushed through the subject—to what end: 
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Verot Farstarr, ‘“Titania’s Song,” and Rossist, Witt1am Teit—*Deep- 
shaded forest, so lone and forsaken”. Lina Pagliughi. Parlophone 
R. 90004. 

An unusual record, which opera enthusiasts will welcome. The first is 
Anne Page’s aria in the masquerade in the last act; the second is a little- 
heard solo from Rossini’s ill-fated and neglected masterpiece. The singing 
is all that one would expect from this distinguished and accomplished 
artist. 


Dow Lanp. “Fine knacks for ladies’ and “In darkness let me dwell’’. 
Alfred Deller. H.M.V. C. 9951. 


The musicianship of this singer is beyond question. The voice has a 
warm, rich quality in its middle and lower registers, if there is a certain 
hollowness in its upper range. There is some indistinctness of diction in 
the first song, but the second shows a real feeling for poetry. The original 
lute accompaniments are successfully transcribed for guitar. The teacher 
looking for examples of the work of one of this country’s greatest song- 
writers will find this record admirable. 


Bacn. Apaaio (from Toccata in C major) and Pretupe No. 4 ~v D Mayor 
(from “Six Little Preludes”). Dame Myra Hess—H.M.V. C060 


The first piece is a beautiful and suave performance of the pianist’s own 
arrangement of this lovely and expressive melody. The second is slight in 
the extreme. It is difficult to see why it was chosen. The recording is very 
satisfying. 


Bartok. For Cumpren and Roumantan Curistmas Carors. Gerald 
Moore. H.M.V. Bo882-3. 


Neat and tidy playing that the piano teacher should find useful. If he 
does not already know them, he should be glad to include them in his 
repertoire of teaching pieces. Apart from an occasional more than usually 
percussive approach to the keyboard, there is nothing particularly 
characteristic of the composer's style here. The Allegro lronico and one 
of the carols are nearest to it in piquancy of treatment. 


Haypn. Quartet my C major. Koppel Quartet. Columbia LX 1254 


Straightforward playing of a pleasant enough work. The Rondo is a 
gay and vigorous example of the composer's high spirits. 
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94 FURTHER EDUCATION 


Bacu. Precupe anp Fuove No. 8 iw E Frat Mrvor. Denis Matthews. 
Columbia DX 1645. 

One of the most beautiful of the more meditative examples in the 
“48”. The tone in the Prelude seems a trifle dry. The playing is reticent 
and restrained. ‘The Fugue is smooth and well-balanced, with an admir- 
able handling of the interplay of the parts. The piano student should find 
this side a useful model. 


Coretu trans. Rozzi. Fours p’Espacne. Romeo Scarpa (viola) and 
Orchestra d’Archi dell 'Eiar di Torino. Parlophone Ra0009 


This is a transcription of Corelli's Twelfth Sonata for violin, arranged 
for viola and string orchestra. Whether anything has been gained in 
the process is a moot point. In any case, the viola is a difficult 
instrument to accompany; it tends to disappear too easily into the 
prevailing background. There is the feeling here that the players are 
fighting against this tendency to submerge the soloist and the arrange- 
ment of the original keyboard accompaniment has become a sort of 
muddy meditation that is not particularly effective. In any case, this is 
not a concerto in any sense of the term. It is a set of variations on the 
famous Folia tune that has been used by so many composers. It is much 
more effective in its original form, when it appears as a restrained display 
of musicianly virtuosity that stands out more clearly for the listener 
it is given its intended background. The playing of the soloist is agreeal 
and his tone is eloquent and pleasing. 


Geminiani. Concerto Grossc. Orchestra d’Archi, conducted by C: 
Zecchi. Parlophone Rg0011-2. 


Satisfying playing of this early eighteenth-century music. Its clear- 
lines are given a controlled presentation. The third movement h 
tender nobility, although we have perhaps grown accustomed 
country to a tone of more persuasive appeal. The final Fugat 
robust and downright vigour. 


Yeats. Poems read by C. Day Lewis and Mary O’Farell. Recorded under 
the auspices of the British Council. Columbia DX1697-8. 


There cannot be enough of these recordings. The library of recorded 
verse should be as ample as that of recorded music. The problem of the 
approach of the young teacher to the poetry lesson, and of many older 
and more experienced ones, too, for that matter, is a difficult one. There 
is no difference of approach between the development of the student's 
appreciation of poetry or any other form of art, be it music, painting, 
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06 FURTHER EDUCATION 


sculpture, or anything else. It is all a question of communication of en- 
joyment from teacher to pupil. The availability of an ever-increasing 
supply of first-class recordings of great works in music has lightened the 
task of the music-teacher to an incalculable degree; the enthusiast for the 
enjoyment of poetry should have equal opportunity of availing himself 
great verse spoken by experts. For the senior and adult class, the teac! 
should find these two excellent records very valuable indeed. 
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